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Old Fort Dearborn at A Century « ' 





A frontier town inthe wilderness in 1833. The fit 
greatest metropolis of the world today. That 
Chicago. + + + ‘ ‘ 







An amazing metamorphosis, worthy of an ent 
exposition in itself, but only a scene in the greet 
drama that will be unfolded at A Century of Pr 
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gress, Chicago's centennial celebration in 193: 









The theme of the 33 Fair is the story of how scier 
tific discoveries and inventions based on those 
discoveries have affected the life and happines: 
of mankind. It is the chance of a lifetime to see 
Science and Industry, those artful actors of the 


KKK KKKKK KKK KK KK KKK ages, inone of the greatest spectacles ever staged 





A CENTURY OF PROGRESS 
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1 Ans Still Rich 


By Roy L. Smmuth 


w 





E HAVE passed through a panic, suffered 
from a crash on the stock market and are now more 
than half way through the depression and I am still 
le h. 

It may be true that I have much less to live on than 
| had a year ago, but it is certainly true that I have 
just as much as ever to live for. The real values of 
life are unshaken and solid. 

The stock crash cost us much that we never had— 
paper profits which never got nearer our pockets 
than the financial pages of the daily papers. The 
market failed but nothing else did. Prices went 
down but not one acre lost its fertility and all the elec- 
trons, protons, and ether waves went on working in 
their accustomed ways. 

When the depression came I was compelled to 
take an invoice and soon discovered that I was still 
rich. All my capacity for the enjoyment of life was 
intact. 

My two-hundred-thousand-dollar eyes are just as 
good as they ever were. Every landscape and sunset 
is mine if I want it. Twenty-thousand-dollar scenes 
and views are added to my collection almost every 
week. A hundred-thousand-dollar sense of hearing 
is still unimpaired and by it I become an heir to a 
world of beauty and inspiration. 

Then there’s my million-dollar stomach 
a half-million-dollar appetite. No doctor has sen- 
tenced me to spinach for the rest of my life. Better 
to have plain food and an appetite than to sit down 
to a banquet with no appetite. No man can be rich 
who is compelled to take orders daily from his 
stomach. 

The depression has not lowered the value of a 
single friendship. Neighbors still greet us in the 
same old cordial way, business associates believe in 
us, and our sons hold. us in high respect. The wife’s 
welcome at the close of the day has not depreciated 
in the least and our daughters continue to lavish 
their affection upon us with the same old extrava- 
gance, 

My faith in the goodness of the universe is un- 
impaired. By that faith I am emboldened as I face 
defeat and despair. The prayers my mother taught 
me and the faith in God instilled in me by a devout 


and 


Here is an antidote for the business 
depression that has been so far over- 
looked by our financial] experts, but 
which is nevertheless heartily rec- 


ommended. 


father remain as priceless treasures no depression can 
touch. 
No 


Neither does a man find enduring satisfaction in life 


nation becomes great by becoming rich. 
by owning something—only by becoming some 
thing. The most degrading poverty is that which 
results from killing the spirit that the body may be 


served. 


This depression has cost us some of the things we 
created but it has robbed us of none of our power to 
create. We may lose some beautiful things but we 
have lost no love of the beautiful. 

It is a challenge, not a catastrophe. A generation 
that has conquered the air and sent giant planes 
circling the globe, which has plunged into the deeps 
and disported on the ocean’s floor, which has climbed 
above the clouds and lived in the stratosphere, is now 
faced with the challenge to rise above its dependence 
on mere things and seek an emancipation of the 
spirit of man. 

The last six months have been for many men a 
thrilling spiritual adventure through which they 
have discovered their real wealth. Bereft of dividends 
and profits they are discovering the sustaining powers 
of a strong religious faith, the abiding values of 


hi 


courage, heroism, honor, charity, and trustwort 
ness. 

A financial crisis can wipe out profits and bring 
business to a standstill but character is beyond its 
reach. It can rob us of all we Aave but it cannot affect 
what we are. 

The investments we made in ambitious youth, 
hospitals, crippled-children’s camps, colleges, and 
service institutions go on paying dividends. The 
deepest satisfactions of life—those which come from 
sharing and serving—remain secure. 

I am still rich because I am independently rich 
none of my wealth depends upon business conditions 
or market reports. 
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The H. M.S. Rodney, 35,000 tons, one of Great Britain’s mightiest battleships, during 


° j. I. ) 
recent maneuvers with the British fleet. 


Disarming for Peace 


By Viscount Robert Cecil 


B.. Rotary movement is one of the most re- 


markable things of the present day. Starting from 
small, almost casual beginnings, in America, it had 
in a few years spread first over all the United States 
and then over the rest of the English-speaking coun- 
tries, and it is now making good in Europe. That 
is a striking thing in itself and it becomes more so 
when one reflects that Rotary does not aim at direct 
material benefit to its members. Not at all. It has 
none of the familiar and admirable elements of 
mutual insurance or thrift or the like which charac- 
terize so many societies of self-help and social inter- 
course. Rotary recognizes that all these things rep- 
resent only one side of human nature and that not 
It may 


the highest. It appeals to other motives. 


perhaps be described as the cultivation of friendliness, 


A plea by Great Britain’s noted 
statesman, voiced at the Vienna 
convention of Rotary International, 
bespeaking support for the D\- 
armament Conference next spring. 


what our English Bible calls charity, the greatest of 
the Christian virtues, and its membership includes 
many men who are among the leaders of the profes 
sional and commercial classes. 

Rotary then is becoming a great power in the world 
and has, accordingly, a great responsibility. I am ver} 
grateful for the opportunity to submit to Rotarians 
a proposition and to ask them for their help. 

The proposition is this: The success of the Int 
national Disarmament Conference to be held next 
year is vital to the future of the whole Rotary move- 
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‘nd all it stands for. If 
establish that to your satis- 
» then I shall ask you to 


s 


ir great influence to pro- 
the success of the Con- 
4 ference in every Way you can. 
Now [am sure it 1s not neces- 
to urge on a Rotary audi- 


Pa 


the importance of peace. 
Eriendliness and War are the 

posite poles of human inter- 
surse. And indeed it is mere 
latitude to say that peace is es- 
sential to prosperity and prog- 
ss. I know that there are 























* 
. me persons with lurid imag- 
inations Who have persuaded 
themselves that international 
finance is at the bottom of all 
wars. But to believe that is to 
believe that international finan- 
ciers are not only monsters of 
The Money 
Inp 
Spent on Arms 
HE jollowing are the expendi- 
TT... for the past fiscal year on 
They are given at rounded par 
t the average of exchange. The 
s have been compiled by the World Peace Foundation and are taken 
the League of Nations Armaments Year Book soon to be published. 
ted 
( ment Budget Expenditure. | Government Budget Expenditure 
gentina $ 50.331,291 | Japan $2 36,861,506 
Ma Australia ‘ 18,419,702 Latvia 7,860,0¢ 
al tria ae 14,507,320 Liberia 126,07 
lll, im 33,303,200 Lithuania 5,680,0 
. Bolivia phe ctheséan 3,481,200 Luxemburg 279, 
1 S- Brazil eae aatatee 55,005,920, Mexico 46,335,500 
a. Ne & Eee ay 7-609,000 | The Netherlands . 30,880, 
1g. ( (AE: Gs maven wee 21,069,200 | New Zealand . 196,15 
= ORG “oa aren ara 28,920,000 | Nicaragua 272,391 
( 1a 94,291,650) Norway ........¢60. 11,520,00¢ 
( ibia Ae 6,452,000 Panama 610,54 
Costa Rica ete 688,000; Paraguay .......... 1,419,10 
Cuba lepre 12,031,000 | Persia 9,896,0¢ 
Ol Czechoslovakia 51,189,000|/Peru ............ 9,796,01 
| Denmark r 12,270,000 | Poland 92,073,0 
‘ | inican Republic.. 1,056,838 | Portugal 16,379,64 
es I dor we 1,814,220 | Rumania 5 3,647,20 
. a = 10,471,318 | Salvador 2,195, 60 
are ae en 5,520,000 | Siam 9,526,950 
ee 16,457,500 Union ot South Africa 4,900,591 
PYAROO, fsa cccte cee he 466,960,000 | Soviet Union 575,942,707 
German 0.6 56 9S 171,923,040 | Spain 112,58 3,36 
Great Britain ........ 465,255,000 | Sweden 39,750,000 
5 Greece Ee oe 21,340,800 | Switzerland 19,660,000 
Guatemala ......... 2,100,000 | Turkey 17,371,564 
po a ee ge. 1,157,920} United States 707,425,006 
Fonditad | bi6s ci 973,524 | Uruguay 8,638,000 
H ees nt AREER 20,220,000 | Venezuela 6,090,400 
xt India ... esses 211,587,622] Yugoslavia 50,458,001 
Irish Free State 7,080,500 | - 
Italy... 248.946,500| Total $4,157,931,958 
4% 








we 
Photo: Underwood & Underwood 


The League of Nations section of the huge dis- 
armament parade on its way to Albert Hall, Lon- 
don, where thousands of people recently heard 
Premier MacDonald, Stanley Baldwin, and Lloyd 
George plead for international codperation in re- 


> ° 
auc ing armaments. 


wickedness but, withal, most incredibly stu- 
pid. No doubt there may have been cases in 
time past when impecunious kings have 
sought the aid of financiers to raise money for 
war. But that belongs to a bygone system. 
Money on the scale of modern war can only 
now be raised by contributions from the 
whole body of national taxpayers, and if 
some financial houses may gain by lending 
money or credit in such cases, the great ma- 
jority of them lose by the shattering of trade 
and commerce consequent on war. No doubt 
I shall be reminded that this is not true of 
that special kind of capital which is invested 


in the manufacture of armaments. The no- 
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torious incident of Mr. Shearer’s activi- — 


ties in the Naval Conference of 1927 


shows that there is some ground for Rotary International States 
this suggestion. | do not doubt that lis Position 


some armament firms are hostile to nee : ; 
‘ Wien 1s many Rotarians are viewing with profound disq 
plans for disarmament and conse- the maintenance of armaments at their present level by th 
quently hostile to peace. tions as an ultimate threat to the peace of the world and 
Indeed, no one who has watched the INCHEMERE [0 Wal; 


le for disarmament which we 


strugg H ; Rel ree: 
55 ; t Is Resorvep by Rotary International assembled in its Twenty 

have been carrying on for the last ten Second Annual Convention, representing some 158,000 represen 

years and which will reach its climax tative business and professional men in sixty-seven countries, that 


cas : it favors every possible step being take » all gove nates ks 
next year can have failed to notice that ors every possible step being taken by ll governments t 
insure that the forthcoming Disarmament Conference, at Gene 


a agree — o be: aa hig 
In certain quarters there seems to be a in 1932, shall succeed in bringing about a really substantial red 





tion in the armaments of the world. 











determination to destroy any peac 





ful atmosphere among the nation: 
especially when the prospects of di 
armament are brightest. That som 
of that devilish purpose is prompted 
by armament interests may be ver 
possible. Just as some who promot 
the sale of armaments deliberatel 
play on the nationalistic fears of each 
government in turn by telling what | 
armament preparations and_ pur 
chases other governments have been 
making. 

It is a shameless form of comme: 


cial enterprise and I commend it | 





the notice of all Rotarians as one of 
the evils against which they may 
fairly react. But I believe that even in 
the case of armament firms the mor 
intelligent will not oppose disarma 
ment. Expenditure on armaments 
is economically wasted. No form of 
human activity is less productive than 
the provision of means for human 


slaughter. 


Ir IS worse than thrown away and 
every dollar so expended means 3 
dollar taken from the wealth of th 
world on which the prosperity of 
each and everyone depends. If we 


The U.S.S. Salt Lake City, one of the 
newest cruisers built by the United 
States, capable of a speed of 32.5 
knots per hour. 
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i transfer the labor and capital 

mployed in making armaments 

productive held, everyone, in- 

ng in the end those who are now 

ment manufacturers, would be 

tT. Stull, that will be too long 

y to appeal to some people and I 

mmend to you, if I may be 

ved to do so, to watch carefully 

ctivities of those who see their 

nt gains threatened by disarma- 

se well assured that as the Dis- 

armament Conference approaches 

those men will become more and 
ore active in their opposition. 

In each nation, nationalistic pas- 
sions and prejudices will be excited. 
Under a thousand disguises some of 
the best and some of the worst ele- 
ments of human nature will be em- 
battled against peace and from cer- 
tain organs of public opinion a 
constant stream of international poi- 
son gas will be poured forth. 


However, what is true of some 
armament firms is not true of capi- 
talists, Ananciers, merchants, and in- 
dustrialists generally. These men 
have little to gain and very much to 
lose by war. For their business, 
whatever it may be, depends on con- 
fhdence. There is an essay by our = Photo: P. & A. 
English essayist, Addison, depicting 
Confidence as a beneficent fairy im- 
parting prosperity to the world. 
While she is flourishing all goes well. But if, owing 
to disasters, she withers, all the world suffers with 
her. That is the fact. It is the chief difficulty of 
political economy that it is not an exact science. The 
same results do not always follow the same causes. 
At this moment owing to the lack of confidence 
you have the astonishing paradox that in great re- 
gions of the world great quantities of the raw ma- 
terial of wealth are being produced. Seasons have 
been favorable and crops are abundant. In other 
regions men are producing machines urgently needed 
for the raising of these crops, but yet are unable to 
sell them and get in exchange the food and raw ma- 
terials they require. And the chief reason for this 
disastrous deadlock is the want of that confidence 





striking view of the German cruiser “Schleswig Holstein,” 


passing through the Emperor William Canal near Kiel. 


without which all modern human transactions are 
impossible. That 1s why a practical student of eco- 
nomic realities like President Hoover pointed out to 
the meeting of the International Chamber of Com- 
merce recently held in America that the consequences 
of the great war were largely responsible for the pres- 
ent world-wide depression. Let me repeat here what 
he said: 

“The present depression is comparable in its ex- 
treme depth and its extent only to those which have 
followed about the same distance after the great wars 
in modern history. This depression is no doubt con- 
tributed to by many very important immediate eco- 
nomic causes to which each of you will give a dif- 
ferent weight, but I believe | Continued on page 45| 
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My Friend, the Banker 


By David William Moore 


i. MIGHT be well for me to point out that I am 
not a bank expert. I know little of bankers. But I 
do have very definite ideas regarding friendship. 
And so, when I tell about “My Friend, the Banker,” 
[ am writing largely of my friend, a friend being 
one who deliberately tries to do you a good turn. 

Just to show you what a fiscal fizzle I am, I might 
say that only a couple of days ago I met the cashier 
of my bank on the street, face to face, and he didn’t 
recognize me. That, in itself, doesn’t mean a great 
deal, until I say that I’ve had an account in that bank 
for nearly fifteen years! 

Yet that cashier is my banker friend. As I scan 
the horizon here and there I have come to the con- 
clusion that he is probably my best friend. I’ve been 
checking up on some friends, and when you begin 
to put things down in columns they have a way of 
registering funny totals and weird conclusions. My 
friend, the banker, is right 
up among the leaders, at 
any rate. 

I judge him this way: 
He, during the past fifteen 


had 


portunities to do me good 


years, has five op- 


or to do me harm. He 
could have done either 
without blame, or expecta- 
tion of credit. It was ex- 
actly the same thing to 
him one way or the other. 
Yet in all five instances he 
tried to help me. If I had 
taken his advice I probably 
would have been spared ten 
awful years, during which 
I came to believe that 
money had been taken en- 
tirely out of circulation, 
and the best I could hope 
for was an upper berth in 
the poorhouse. 

Somehow, I grew up with 


the idea that a banker was 


Photo: Publishers’ Photo Service 





It took fifteen yearsand some tou 
knocks tor the author to realiz¢ 
the old cashier wasn’t a “Scrooge. 


Th 


oc 


but a very wise counsellor. 


a sort of hybrid, a cross between an iceberg a 
bandit, with a sugar-coating of dignity to sooth 
victims. I can’t recall why I should have acgui; 
such an impression. My father admired and 
appreciated bankers. He could go into a bank, 
most any bank in the neighborhood, and bor 
without 


dollars 


several thousand any securit 


Bankers liked him, joked with him, and he | 


right at home with them. Now and then he'd ; 
tome: “A banker is always a good man to know.” 


And so, when I found myself ready to go “int 
business for myself,” I remembered what my fathe: 
had said about bankers and I decided that, much 
I disliked them, I 
whether they had any worthwhil 


would 


advice to hand out to me. I didn’ 
believe so, for I was quite sure th 
knew nothing of my _ line—th 
they probably hadn’t heard abo 
there being such a business. 

So, I was frankly contemptuous 
of the cashier as I stood up across 
the counter from him. I tossed him 
my pass book, mentioning that 
had an account in the bank, and 
announced that I had decided t 





open up a business of my own. 
can’t recall what particular advice, 
if any, I had thought of asking from 
him. I do remember, however, tha! 
he looked at me gloomily, exact!) 
as I had anticipated. He let his old 
glasses slide down on to his nose as 
he peered at me. 

“How old are you, son?” 

A personal question! And _ he 
called me Stupid old sour 
face, I thought. But I told him th 
truth, and I had to blush as I ci 


“ ” 
son. 
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; shamefully young. I remember that during 

years which followed I boasted quite a bit 

« the youngest president of such a concern 
United States. 

t to get back to the banker. When I told him 

, he smiled and shook his head. “I'd wait 


five years more if I were you.” 


V4, _ A young man from the farm, college educa 

. flashy experience for six months—me wait? | 

type of young man from the country who 

up the list of successes in such a city as this. 

shed openly at the old fellow, and went joyously 

y way. Luckily, I hadn’t any idea of borrowing 
from him. 

Rioht then and there I should have realized the 

ker was my friend. He had reckoned wisely, 
rbidly, even gruesomely—calling the cards on me 
thout giving the matter a second thought. I was 
open book to him. I lasted two years. 

Following that first catastrophe, I had an oppor- 

ity to go into a partnership. It at least saved my 
ride. I went to see the banker a second time. 

\vain he shook his head. “I believe you're risking 

nsiderable by going in with men you do not know 

|. It is not a wise move.” This partnership was 
ther disaster, terminating at the end of a year. 

{nd it blew up solely because of the character—or, 

k of character,—of my partners. 

Another two years and I went to this same man 
to ask advice regarding an investment. I had visions 

f a peaceful, luxurious old age, provided by a cer- 
tain common stock in a mining company. It was 

t like most mining stock. It was not to pay fabu- 
lous dividends, only a regular, substantial earning. 
[ was too smart to fall for any hundred percent a 

ar stuff. I knew what I was doing, all right. | 

went to the banker largely to see his eyes sparkle 
nd hear him approve of my sound judgment. 
Darned if he didn’t shake his old head again. I 
came to believe that his head was mounted on a 
one-way hinge. 

“That stock isn’t worth considering,” he said 
bluntly. “It’s not of any known value. I strongly 
advise against it.” 

The old fellow couldn’t tell a good investment 
when he saw one! He [Continued on page 55] 


“If | had taken his advice I probably would have 
been spared ten awful years. . 


Photo: Underwood & Underwood 
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From these waiting lines the Prosser committee of New York ; 


25,000 men to work on useful non-competitivi 


‘Mecting Unemployment’s 


Challenge 


By Gertrude Springer 


“I 
NEVER asked for charity in my life and I 


ain't askin’ for it now—but oh, Mister, can’t you 
get me a job?” 

A grey-faced man leaned anxiously across the desk. 
There were no jobs. For weeks a constant proces- 
sion of these troubled men had passed by William H. 
Matthews in the office of a New York charitable 
organization. They were not unemployables or 
chronic poor, but men who had always maintained 
themselves and their families until some economic 
complication, remote from their experience or under- 
standing, suddenly left them stranded and helpless. 

Work was their only hope. Without it their self- 
respect would be shattered. With it, however hum- 
ble, however small, they would be tided over and 
saved from the stigma of public charity until indus- 
try could once again absorb them. So Mr. Matthews, 
seasoned by years of experience and with deep under- 
standing of his fellow-man, set to work to make 
jobs where no jobs existed. 

The achievement of the Prosser Committee of New 
York last winter in raising more than $8,250,000 in 


A timely story describing some o| 
the practical efforts being mad 
toward solving the problem otf 
finding work tor jobless men. 


little more than a month, and the achievement 
Mr. Matthews in putting 25,000 men to work 
useful non-competitive jobs, keeping them there u 
til the worst of the winter was over and the seasona 
pick-up began, is New York history. Because it wa 
an undertaking in mass relief which was extensive! 
adopted in other cities, and because, unless all sigi 
fail, there will be still greater need for it this winter, 
it seems worth while to take a look at how it func 
tioned and what it accomplished. 

Long before the financiers and industrialists had 
put their capable heads together to raise the money, 
Mr. Matthews had been scouting the city for work 
that obviously needed doing but for which no fund: 
were available. He found unimproved park lands to 
be cleaned up, vacant lots to be freed of the accumu 
lated rubbish of a generation, institutional grounds 
to be beautified, dusty museum attics and basement 
to be house cleaned. 

By the time the business potentates, headed 
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read thin to meet the great and 


? 
rit 
WalG 


Matthews had lined up enough jobs 

whole army to work. New York, 
like every other American city in 
stress. Corporations and business 


ss, Standard Oil magnate, chipped 
$<90,000, the Rockefellers, father 
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wage agreed upon by Mr. Matthews 


ad ¢ 
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Prosser, chairman of the 
rd of the Bankers’ Trust Com- 


had whipped their money- 


; organization together, Mr. 





non-profit-making kind to put 
lous times, rose to the call of 
1seS passed the hat from presi- 


t to ofhce boy. Edward S. Hark- 


| son, a cool million. On Decem- 





17, the campaign ended with 
Q,000. 


it even this huge sum had to be 


wing demand for jobs. Fifteen 


rs for a three-day week was the 


d his associates. They knew this 


s not a living wage for the head of a family, but 


vy knew too that it was a lot better than nothing, 


nd was far better for a man’s morale than the bread 


nes. 





New Yorkers are used to queer si 


ghts on the street, 


t the most seasoned of them rubbed their eves at 


+ 
( 


job line, blocks in length, that formed daily, long 


~ 








sheepskins, bent men with 
long grey beards, spectacled 
ofhce-workers—all waiting 

long hours in the cold for a 

chance at a job, any job. 

The staff that interviewed | 
the men, assigned them to 
work and carried the metic 
ulous business details was 
recruited largely from 
10b line itself. “T’ve alwavs 
a book-keeper but | 
lost my job, and I had pneu 
October H« 


was sent to the accounting 


been 





monia 1n — 


bureau and in twenty min 


utes was at work. “I'm a 





he same 
man for six years. I'll do 


A quick che k 


on his references and he was 


chauffeur. I drove t 
anything.” 


assigned to a car that car 


tf 


ried a pay-master around to the squads at work 
the parks. 
Of cours 


rough work with pick and shovel—but a 


most of the jobs were in the parks 
effort was made to place the skilled men, the ok 


( nfeebled men, in jobs fitted to the Ir Capac 


1 
hy: leat 
i 


men, th 


ity. But what every man in that long heart 


re dawn, in front of Mr. Matthews’ office. Here line wanted was a job, no matter what kind. Th 
all ages and kinds, shivering boys in faded was little grumbling or malingering among tl 

ngarees, middle-aged men neatly dressed and _ least of all among the white-collar m whose | 
did useful work which improved unsightly spots, set ahead the city’s program 


ning up park lands.” 
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marked them out from the 
ranks of the becapped la- 
boring men, and whose 
hands blistered painfully on 
the first day with the pick. 
Many of the men were put 
to work within twenty-four 
hours of their application— 
few of them had to wait 
more than three days. Nat- 
urally a good deal of red 
tape was slashed but the 
main point, as Mr. Mat- 
thews saw it, was to get the 
men at work at the earliest 
possible moment. Later on 
investigators could, and did, 
call at the men’s homes to 
check up the facts of de- 
pendent families, but Mr. 
Matthews went on the theory that it was better to 
pull one man out of a job to which he was not en- 
titled than to hold fifty back. “And anyway,” he 
said, “it would seem as if standing in line half of a 
bitter night for a $15 a week job was work-test 
enough.” 

This Emergency Work Bureau, financed by the 
funds raised by the Prosser Committee and organized 
and directed by Mr. Matthews put 25,000 men to 
work in New York paying them weekly wages of 
something like $400,000. They did useful work 
which improved unsightly spots, set ahead the city’s 
program for opening up park lands, and gave in- 
stitutions, public and private, such a cleaning and 
renovating as they had never before known. With 
the coming of spring the payroll was gradually 
reduced and by early summer was suspended. Econ- 
omists may decry “made work” as an unsound device 
“with little evidence that it has ever absorbed any 
substantial number of unemployed,” but there can 
be no denying that in New York last winter it saved 
25,000 families from destitution and despair and 
from the demoralizing result of recourse to public 
charity. 

So impressive was the demonstration that when 
the Prosser Committee’s money was exhausted early 
in May the city appropriated funds which may run 
to $10,000,000 to carry on work relief under its own 
direction. About 14,500 men are now employed ac- 
cording to the Matthews plan with the City of New 
York footing the bill. 





Both old and young had a part in the city’s clean-up campaign. 


There is nothing new about “made work” as 
means of relief, nor is there anything unique abo 
what New York did except the magnitude of it 
the rapidity with which it was put under way. Work 
relief has been utilized more or less in England : 
unemployment periods since the early ’50’s. Ge 
many also has experimented with it extensively. 
the United States, as early as 1857 Mayor Borden 
Fall River instituted public work at ten cents 
hour—chiefly in improving cemeteries—to relie\ 
suffering of unemployed cotton-mill workers. D 
ing the last ten years, various New York charital 
organizations have utilized the device on a small 
scale, setting men to work in public parks and | 
ing them with charitable funds. 


Boast winter, work relief was resorted to 

many American cities with the details of organiz 
tion varying in different communities. In Pittsburg 
where the Allegheny County Emergency Committ 
raised about $1,500,000, work was on public impro' 
ments for which partial appropriations had alread 
been made. The city paid for all materials and too! 
and the committee paid the wages. Some 5,100 me! 
and 350 women, most of them referred from t! 
charitable organizations, were thus enabled to ea 


wm 


$12 for a three-day week. This work contin 
through the summer. 

Chicago had a large program of “made work 
financed with funds raised by the Governor’s Com 
mittee on Unemployment. [Continued on page § 
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Dr. Max Reinhardt, speaking before the Rotary Convention at Vienna—“We can only 


prepare the ground ... and manure it for the 


the meanwhile sustain theatrical life.” 


} ? 
anaemic literature with which we must in 


The Theater Fights Back 


Ry Max Remhardt 


MIDST fullness of life and pressure of work 
ve In recent years used my odd breathing spaces 
te down a few thoughts about the theater, about 
cinematograph, that pale cousin of the theater, 
) is disputing with it its place in the sun of the 
melights; about stage management and also about 
shortcomings; about the audience and, most par- 
larly, about the actors, around whom the world 
make-believe revolves. 
he theater is today fighting for its existence; not 
much through economic distress which is general 
will pass. Its ailment is more probably the 
verty of its own blood. It cannot be cured either 
vith the strictly literary nourishment on which it 
fed exclusively for a long time, nor yet with 
ire, theatrical unfired food. 
We have an abundance of good actors who are still 
t their best, but the sole animating factor, inspiriting 


plays, 1s running very low, and the truly dramatic 
times in which we live are but poorly reflected in 


One ot the world’s most noted 
dramatic producers discusses, from 


the viewpoint ol both actor and 
] 


1 > 
spectator, the theater’s struggic 


tor existence. 


them. Human creative power is now fk 
through other channels. 

Our only hope lies in the actor, for the th 
belongs to him and to nobody else. In saying this | 
naturally do not mean only the professional actor, 
but more particularly the actor-dramatist. For, all 
great dramatists are, and always have been, bor 
actors, whether they have actually followed this 
profession or whether they have followed another. 

I mean the actor as manager, stage manager, musi 
cian, architect, painter and, last but not least, the 
actor as spectator, for the histrionic talent of the 
spectator is almost as important as that of the actor 


himself. If we want the real theater, the oldest, 

















mightiest, al d most intimate art, which 


combines in itself all the other arts, the 


audience must play its part, Coo. 

And if you go through the family 
to its very roots, 
two people are 


one who 


lecessary 1M play icting: the 
pl ivs and the o ho looks on. If one 
ol these not pres nt or 1s not doing 


bit, then you can ring down the 


tain: indeed, you need never bother 


Th 
a hauspi ler,” 1 


(serman word for 


to ring it up. 
s made up from 


indispensable combination of the 


ners, the actol and the Spec- 
actor plays ror somebody 


watch him; and, if there 1S no- 
| 


111S 


ise to 
body to watch him, acting loses its 


sense and its innate power. This power, 
which is destined to create, requires for 
to conceive, 


its completion th power 


Ovi r and the receiver are 
qually bl SS d. 
That the 


merely al CC 


e should be spectators is not 


onom! recessity of the 
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End,” played in 


A scene fi om 


tically every count 
the world, and gen 
considered the 


classic of the Vl 


A remarkably realt; 
tic stage effect in the 
third act from Faust 


as staged by the 
Theater Guild of 


New York. 
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cheater as a business venture, but a prime necessity 
rnedates as ¢ 
ol the art. 


4]| other forms of art—composing, painting, 
_ or writing—arise in solitude and continue 


\ 


- obtain even though not immediately heard, seen 
read. They can wait and, if their contemporary 
vorld does not want them they still have a chance 


vith posterity. The art of the theater has no exist 
t all if it is not appreciated at the moment of 
its creation. 

From the creative intercourse between the actors 
behind the footlights and the actors before the foot- 
lights, springs the theater and upon whatever talent 
they may possess depends its success or failure. 

[he grotesque impossibility of acting for oneself 
is well illustrated by the anecdote of a bad but en- 
thusiastic amateur who gradually drove all the spec 
tators out of the theater. In his obsession he did not 
notice that he was playing to empty benches. He 
continued his monologue with wild pathos until the 
manager in hat and coat came on the stage to him, 
pressed the key of the theater into his hand and said: 
“Lock up when you've finished; that’s a good chap!” 

This story, which may not appeal particularly to 
the layman, is very poignant for anybody connected 
with the theater, for he finds it a grotesque conception 


that an actor should rant away to an empty house. 


“Noah builds himself an Ark” —a 


is given in terms of the experiences 


I lamm, New York 





The spectator 1s half of the actor and at times ey 
his better half. Between the two there 1s a kind 
matrimonial union, concluded, however, only 
the duration of the performance and automat 
dissolved again when the curtain falls. The th 
Sore a Oe Pee Pee | ae ee 
ticket 1s the legitimate and iegal Marriage ¢ 
which is void at half past ten. 


The joys and sorrows of tl 


1s intercourse al r but 
short duration. Our life on the stage lasts three hours | 
or, at the outside, three and a half, and if it 

fying then it is at the same time both work 

pleasure, and both actor and spectator have con 


} 


tributed to the SUCCESS, 


Bi RE are evenings when the actor, as thr 


some magic power, reaches heights far above all 


hearsals, aye, even far above himself, and d 





things which one would never have thought possib! 

of him, things which have previously been foreign to 
his nature. He himself is astonished by them. H 
cannot explain them, and is quite unable to repeat 
them at will. He has done them instinctively. As a 
matter of fact the causative elements do not 
clusively in his own nature—the germ surety, but not 


the mysterious fructification which brings fort! 


} ’ rd / 7 > = 
torrent of happy abandonment Contd on page 5 
scene from — G een Pastures, a P ay in which the B 
of the Ne gro, a nd which recently ¢ om pleted cm A 


unin New York of more than 600 performances 
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“Many subjects now taught separately might better be merged 


I 


one huge course on the \i 


The Next Step m Education 


By Walter B. Pitkin 


E ARE suffering the pangs of progress and 
our schools must share the struggle. We move on 
to a higher culture and a happier people. But, while 
we move, We must drop old ways and learn new— 
not always a comfortable task! The faster we ad- 
vance, the less pleasant it is. Just now the speed grows 
positively painful. 

Business and industry are changing so rapidly that 
the old-style education fails utterly to train youths 
for real life. Our abilities to produce the good things 
of life have outrun our ability to consume. This up- 
sets factory and mill, shop and office, as we all know 
only too well. I maintain that it must soon upset 
the schools, too. 

The world has struck a new fast pace. Everything 
is being made-over within a decade or so. New jobs 
arise, old jobs pass from the scene. The boy of today 
must look ahead to a career in a kaleidoscopic civi- 


lization. How can we train him for it? 


Some thoughts which are worth 
thinking about on the matter of 
education in a world speeded up 


by new ideas, new machinery. 


Plainly, we must forsake the older schooling, | 
it was founded on the faith one had in a fixed futu 
When I was a lad, a youth who took up the stud 
of law was reasonably sure that he would spend | 
adult years practicing what he learned in law scho 
Now he cannot be sure of anything except 1! 
lawyers in 1950 will be doing something very 
ferent from anything now done. In the old da 
the youngster who hankered to become an engin 
plunged ahead, firm in the belief that he wou! 
apply his school training and succeed at it. But, t! 
very year of grace, one of our finest engin 
schools has been totally unable to place ey 
honor men in engineering positions; for now, 8 
the experts, success in so-called engineering depends 


mainly on business training and, next to that, 0 
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verial skill; and, far behind these two assets, 


entific research. As for ordinary jobs, no one 


m can keep the average man busy year in and 
it. What then? 


4 AM convinced that we must strike to the ver} 


the whole problem. We must accept th« 
and perhaps bewildering fact that hereafter 


d girls must be trained to cope with surprises. 
id g } 





proaching a new subject, prob- 
lem, or situation; definite things 
to do as a first step toward mas- 

vy, no matter how various one’s 


ns may be. For instance, you 





t always attend well to what- 
you undertake. Then you 
resist distractions from 


thout and distractions from 


rt 7 
lh n. You must also pause and 
rot flect over what you have been 

_ nding to; then practice, and 


apply your new skill or 
ning to something useful and 
nificant. 
Do you, gentle reader, know 
school where these mental 
ls are taught? Have you ever 
na teacher instruct her pupils 
‘ priceless art of concentra- 
> If so, you have seen some- 
thing I have missed, in years of 
da search; and I wish you would 
direct me to the spot. All our 
nstitutions teach subjects; they 
do not teach the art of learning 
X (which equals Anything). 
They strive to help the student 
master subjects but never aid him 
in mastering himself. Yet this 


@) T 


power to deal with new situa- 








must be made versatile. They must pick up in 
the art of mastering new things, though they 

not what such are. Does this sound like a 
lox? If so, bear with me for a moment. 


s to be a new twist to common-sense, nothing 


Men’s most precious trait is adaptability. I propose 
salt this to the pinnacle of educational effort. 

Can such a seemingly intangible characteristic be 
led in schools? Yes. But only after vision and 


-eform have arrived. There are definite ways of ap- 


tions and to maintain one’s poise, interest, at 
¢ bee 
ress 1s the greatest of all accomplishments. 
it alone do men keep abreast of their own 
-1f exceptionally able—outrun them. 
Convert it into dollars and cents. Ps) 
Sid shiek hth toes . ae ee - 
lhe “hat Children Well trained in the dal 
a wnt +s , oan | + +} 
Ing get th ough all subjects, on the avera: 
40 and 50 per cent raster than « rdinar\ SCI) 
We ee ee ae 
CirC dit the latter Made SKIlil icarners 
eignt years of common elementary-grammat 


could | Hnished In four or five years; 


1 - rys1 ° 
school in two and one-half. This would mean a « 


1 
| 


saving of more than 500,000,000 a year t 


payers—and perhaps, in the long run, even t 
sum. At the same time, pupils would emerg 
more dexterous, more self-reliant, and mor 
interested in things. If that isn’t worth wh 

is? 


Now let’s gel down to brass tacks. How should 


1 1 . 
the new schooiung pro Continued on 
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We Pause to 
Honor This Month— 


Dx. 2 


Cal 


searcl 


at the [ 


As 
rth 


guished 


att nd t 


at Paris 


i A M. NICI 


U. S. Nationa 
about for an ou 
com its forty-se 
this genial and « 
Bristow 


cause, although | 


recording news h: 


Southwestern sec 


1 1 
almost thirty yé¢ 


necessary, | k the 
marron,” to carry two guns. 


ber’s story, *“( 


His hobbi S 
h 


UNDY ALLEN, of Tampa, Florida, be- 
1 distinguished record in scientific re 
\ native of Illinois, he spent eleven years 

niversity of Iowa as professor of radiol- 
president of the Radiological Society 

\merica, he was one of twelve distin- 
medical men from the United States to 
he International Congress of Radiology 
in July. Dr. Bundy finds tme to be 


Rotarian and to keep up an enviablk 


IOLS, because when the 


Editorial Association cast 


tstanding member to be- 


venth president it chose 
nergetic publisher of the 
ma) Daily Record. Be- 
<otarian Nichols has been 
ippenings of the colorful 
tion of the U. S. A., for 
irs, he has not found it 

journalist in Edna Fer- 


unusually tranquil—gold- 
And his golf runs 


Photo: Annabelle Roberts 


James HARVEY SPEN 
Cl R, meteorologist, who 


is to break gen 
New York, ¢ 
sad news about tomo 
weather. He does it with 
Recently, when sombre 


frowned upon picnic 


1 
se 10D 


tly to 


1tizens, 


rrow s 
ver SC. 
SK1eS 


] + 
vereit 


Buffalonians, his weather fore- 


t t ] | } 
cast Was Inlroaucesc Will 


typical bit: 


’ , 
th this 


Photo: Blakest 


Photo: J. Winton Lemen, Courtesy Buffalo 7 
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Gr IRGE BALDWIN, F.R.H.S ! _ 
teen years, as chairman of the transportation «¢ 
Toronto, Canada, Rotary Club, he has | 1 respor 
presence of thi returned invalid sol 
H. NRI L. FAGEL (left), of Utrecht, Hol- club guests. Fe ore than six years he has, without ot 
talware manufacturer, because of active personally br« t these guests to the 1 tings. <A 
tion IN numerous humanitarian move- seventy-five aut obiles are sometimes used on excursions 
He, with other prominent European ranged by Rotarian Baldwin for returned soldiers, ct 
R took part in a conference at Zurich, dren, and old ‘s. Four years ago Toronto Rotariai 
switzerland, called to further the exchange of of his services, him an honora: 


people for vocational train- 

His special interest is in 

children, and it was his 

at the second World Con- 

of Crippled Children 

rs at The Hague that kept 

from the recent convention of 

International at Vienna. 

Recent recognition of his service to 

ry came in his election to the 
ency of the Utrecht club. 





v \CLAV NOVY (below, left), 
of Plzen, Czechoslovakia, because 
he is the successful manager of 
Czechoslovakia’s largest foundry, a 
of the famous Skoda Works 

h employs 40,000 workers; be 

ise, although the making of 
lectro-steel demands much of his 
, he never loses an opportunity 
enjoy the fellowship of Rotary; 
d, withal, because he has the 
reputation of being the jolliest 
ber of the Plzen Rotary Club. 





Photo: Davie 


GEORGE L. BAKER (below, 

right), because in the sixteen 
years he has been mayor of Port- 
land, Oregon, he has _ reduced 





crime to the minimum, has won a 
j reputation for clear thinking and 
forceful speaking on matters of 
local and national concern; because 
was spokesman of the party of 
\merican mayors who recently 
toured France as guests of the 
French government; because for 
eighteen years he has been a faith- 
‘ul Rotarian and recently was given 
an especial mark of esteem and af- 
lection, being elected to honorary 
membership. 
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Ten thousand British school children have found new horizons from this airplan 


is Sir Alan’s famous 


“Youth of Britain,” 


in which he has completed a 100,000 m 
throughout |} 


The Family Airplane 


By Sir Alan J. Cobham 


I’ USED to be the ambition of every family of 
moderate means to possess a motor car. To-day, 
however, many families have turned their eyes from 


The seemingly impossible is 





the road to the air. 
tbout to happen—families will fly. One cannot ex- 
actly specify the number of years within which 
family flying will be the regular thing, but it is cer- 
tain that at the present rate of development and with 
the growing popularity of the light airplane for 
private use, it cannot be very many. 

The obstacles to family flying were very real a few 
years back. Initial cost, running cost, reasonable 
safety, lack of space to “take-off” and to land sur- 
rounding the average home, together with limited 
appreciation of the possibilities of private flying for 
pleasure and business purposes—these were a few of 
the hindrances to the more speedy progress of family 
flying. 

But they have been overcome to a degree, and 
further success depends upon how rapidly our en- 
gineers and inventors can turn the remaining obsta- 


cles into opportunities. 


without a magi 


< 


What is home 
carpet, new-style? It makes neigh- 
bors ot strangers and costs com- 


pare tavorably with motoring. 


Ww 


The progress that has been accomplished in 
variety of ways has brought the private plane int 
more popular use. If you can afford to keep a good 
motor-car, then there is no argument against being 
able to own a light airplane. A standard two-seate! 
airplane now costs no more thana fine car. Running 
costs in England compare favorably, for it is possib! 
to fly a light plane for threepence or fourpence a mile. 
doing from twenty to thirty-five miles on a gallon o! 
petrol. Similar costs, I understand, prevail.in othe: 
countries. The International Chamber of Commerc: 
is now making a survey of varying costs through- 
out the world and their findings will be of interest 
to air-minded people everywhere. 

Technical developments during the last few years 
have made the light plane as safe as any other vehicle 
of transport. In fact, the increase of safety in the 
light airplane during the past two years has been 


Re a 
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able, the use of the “Safety Slot” having been 


responsible for this. 


en the lack of land space for landing anc 


off. But as time goes on and developments in 
take place, this difficulty, which often faces 


ry rich as well as those of moderate means, will 


ar. Designers will produce machines able t 


‘f and land in the proverbial cabbage patch, 


| every town will have its own 
rly equipped landing-ground 
indle trafic by air. 


Di: advantages of the family 


airplane are even greater than 
those of the fast motor-car, for 


here is added the perfect freedom 
healthy ease with which one 
roam in the air from place to 
at an average rate of about 
ty miles an hour. No corners, - 
) maze of busy streets, no speed 
“A plane’s way is a bird’s 
One can fly in a straight 
from anywhere to anywhere, 
viate at will. Tours of pleas- 
can be done in perfect freedom 
nknown with any other form of 
sport. One can cover three V hat. 
s the distance in a limited siilinaes 


and the actual physical 


gue of flying 1s far less than in either car or train. 
Holiday touring in a private plane offers pleasures 
ndreamed of and unimagined. The most out-of 
way places are brought next door. One gets a 
variety of experiences by making contact with folk 
ne would never meet on the more conventional rail 
or car routes, which is in itself an amusement and an 
lucation. Indeed, it could be claimed with reason 


\ 


that the science of flying has been responsible for our 
most modern humanizing art. 

While air tourists will not have the pleasure of ex- 
periencing a tumultuous reception such as Lindbergh 
received, nor the generous hospitality lavished at an 
earlier date on Alcock and Brown for being ambi 
tious enough to “hop the Atlantic” in a single thrill- 
ing jump, yet today it is impossible to drop from the 


blue on foreign soil without receiving an expression 


of generous welcome and friendship. 
Besides giving illimitable opportunities for pleas- 
ure, the family airplane offers a business service to its 


One of the greatest difficulties for most families 





What L 


owners far greater than does any other form of trans 
port. As yet the light plane is merely on the fring 


le 1 | ; : ] 
of its possibilities as an instrument for creating busi 


1 ness. Distance is annihilated. And time, which get 
erally materializes into money for the busy man and 
woman, 1s at least doubled and trebl 


] to. t ] 7% ? w 
fights. It also gives the advantage of 


» sened physical strain on busin 


We in England are finding 


ed during lo: 
distance 
ss journeys. 
a great boon to go « 
business errands by 
either inland or across 
the continent of Eur 
and we ar witnessing t 
beginnings of an Empu 
Air Service as well as 
weekly service to the East. 
In the 
the great cities 
] 


dreds of miles apart, th 


United States where 


are hun 


material gain of flying for 
the commercial and the 
business man 1s incalcul 
able. 

The family airplane pri 
sents 


opportunities — for 


closet intercourse Detw 


Th Cast and speed 
indbergh is to American boys, which one will soon b 
7) } ( to the youth — ard as . 
, 7 ee Tiles ab to “hop” long di 
tances will bring toget! 
members of all nationalities for sport and social lif 
Expanded social horizons will come to famili 
as they adopt the custom of flying to strange lands 
for week-end outings or longer vacations. Wh 


; boi 
automobile was accepted as a part of family lif 


sociologists remarked upon the resultant enlarged 
outlooks. 


families hundreds of miles away were doing, hov 


mental Families learned what other 


they reacted to certain situations, what emphasis tl 
placed upon work and play and politics. 
The advent of the light 


‘ : 
airpiane pre Sages Social 


results even more significant. It requires but littl 
imagination to picture the day, not too distant, whe: 
hundreds of families of every nation will be paying 
social visits to one another. 

This is going to have an increasingly important 
bearing upon international tolerance, understanding, 
and good-will. Thus will the family airplane con 
tribute to progress and the peaceful trend of our 


civilization. 














By Robert TIT. Jones, Jr. 
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LOSS of confidence in ability to hole the 
short putts may ultimately and in logical progression 
undermine a player’s entire game. 

The thing works out about this way: The player 
first leaves himself three to five feet wide of the 
hole on his approach putt; possibly on the first occa- 
sion he has run that much past the hole, an easy 
thing to do on keen, slippery, putting greens. He 
misses the putt back. On the next green, he softens 
his stroke a bit too much, leaves the putt short of 
the hole, and misses that. From that point on any- 
thing may happen. 

When you see a man obviously trying to guide 
the short putt, or hitting quickly with a short, stab- 
bing stroke, even though he hole a few, if you look 
for trouble usually you will not be disappointed. 
A short putt, even as a long one, must be struck 
with a smooth, unhurried, and confident stroke. The 
best way to accomplish this is to decide upon a line 
to the hole and determine to hit the ball on that line 
and let it go hang if it wants to. 

I have never had any better advice in golf from 
tee to green than was contained in a telegram sent 
me by Stewart Maiden in 1919. It read—“Hit ’em 


“Remember that relaxation is just as important as tn hitting a long drive from th 


The Fine Art of Putting 









) 


The redoubtable ‘‘Bobbv’’ Jones 


lays aside putter for pen and gives 





here some technical pointers on 





playing the greens. 






hard. They'll land somewhere.” You must not apy 






this advice literally to putting but, its applicati 





is obvious. Hit the putt as well as you can and d 





not allow worry about the outcome to spoil 
stroke. 

Nearly every one finds it easier to stroke proper!) 
a putt of twelve to fifteen feet. There is a very good 
reason why this should be true. The player t 







he will miss a shorter putt and he fears he may fail 





to lay a longer one dead, but when he is putting 





from the middle distance, he merely hopes he ma‘ 





hole out without feeling that he must guide the ball 
into the hole, and he knows that he will not like! 






take three putts. 






é NEARLY always blame my right hand when m\ 
putting goes off. When I am putting well the whole 
thing is practically a left-hand affair. Decidedly | 
take the club back with the left hand to keep th 
head close to the ground and inside the line to hole. 
And then when I hit the ball, the stroke is most) 
back-hand and I see to it that the left wrist 
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arm move forward with the club so that the 
nish of the stroke will likewise be low. 

(he maddening thing is to know these things if 
not the perfect way—certainly the best way for me 
Nes ind not be able to do it. It’s the same old story 
we have the touch for a while, and then it vanishes 
or one reason or another, and we grope around for 

ntil we get it back, and, so it goes over and over 
igain. Maybe it’s good that we lose it for a while 
we may enjoy the visitor when he returns. 

We hear everywhere that the putt is a stroke to 

accomplished by the wrists alone—that body, 
shoulders, arms must remain perfectly still. Attempt- 
ing to carry out this idea leads to but one of two 
results—either the right or left forearm must be held 
immovable and the other permitted to move. But 
aa rms cannot remain still if the ball is to be struck 
nore than the merest flick. The consequences of 
ither are obvious—the immovable right arm causes 
the left arm and elbow to go through a ridiculous 
motion, and a stationary left arm induces the right- 
rm push which is so often seen to be characteristic 
of beginners. 

The putt should first of all be considered to be 

just what it is—a short golf shot, except for its length, 
m\ like any other golf shot. And when you look at it 
ole in that way remember that relaxation is just as im- 
portant here as in hitting a long drive from the tee. 
r The bad putter sets himself, he assumes a strained 


le. position, he stiffens in every muscle, and then, when 
i¢ thinks he looks like Jerry Travers or Walter 
nd Hagen he stabs quickly at the ball in the hope of 


} 





“No one can strike rhythmically 


a 





even a two-joot putt if every muscle ts as taut 


getting it all over quickly before something dreadful 


happens. He gives the impression that he is trying to 
and yet hit the ball. 


keep e\ 
| 


I do not believe that putting can be 


rything as still as possibl 
reduced to a 


I do believe that by constant practice one’s 
] 


science. 


average of both distance and direction can be vasth 
improved, when by increasing the number of putts 
which come close, the number which fall in will b 


likew1s 


Be T the important thing is comfort produced by a 


perfect relaxation which permits any motion of arms 


increased. 


or body which is necessary to avoid strained position 
or the necessity for quick hitting. There is no need 
to try for a too-great exactness in striking the ball for 
if we could bow] every ball along the exact line upon 
which we intended it to roll we should still miss a 
lot of putts, and fail to hole the many which we now 
make because they stray an inch or so one way or 
another. From fifteen and twenty feet, what we want 
to do is to always come very close. If we do that, 
many will go in. 

I have adopted a certain putting style. It is a styl 
which is not fixed in all particulars, for to adopt a 
too definite method and position destroys all chance 
of attaining the relaxation which is so important. But 
first | place my left hand on the club in a position 
where it is not likely to turn over. On all my other 
clubs my left hand is placed well over the shaft to 
encourage a turn over, but when I grip a putter, my 
left hand is in such position that the thumb extends 
down the top of the shaft. [Continued on page 56| 
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Hi’ Lo!’ Ihe President 


By Edgar G. Doudna 


Y DEAR President B. H. A.: 

After reading your letter to me in the August 
RorariAN I am not sure whether you are laughing 
at me or with me. However, when one tries to be 
ironical, satirical, or even farcical he’s pretty apt to 
be misunderstood. 

When I wrote the article to which you so cour- 
teously dissent I thought I was burlesquing a self- 
pitying official, but apparently I failed—a habit of 
mine. 

Believe it or not, I have served as president of two 
Rotary Clubs and was a charter member of one. 
Like you, I enjoyed the work immensely, largely 
because there was so little of it; for unfortunately | 
was born with high intellectual inertia and great 
physical lethargy. 

Actually the Rotary Club secretary did the work, 
the Board of Directors made the decisions, and the 
program chairman had an almost perfect batting 
average. 

My function was largely that of handling meet- 
ings. The only things I look back to and congratu- 
late myself upon are (item) cutting the running time 
fifteen minutes; (item) asking total abstinence from 
Scotch jokes, off-color stories, and reference to hip 
pockets; (item) short introductions—usually two 
sentences; (item) restraining myself from summa- 
rizing the program of the day; (item) pronouncing 
program and address according to Webster—an al- 
most incredible performance. 

While the editor referred to me as an educator, 
those who know me best insist that I’m principally a 
politician. This is proved by the fact that I'm a 
Democrat in Wisconsin—and the intrepid Democ- 
racy of this state is well described by one of Words- 
worth’s poems—We Are Seven. 

My alma mater is the University of Wisconsin, 
Sears Roebuck Department. I’m not at all sure that 
I’m claimed by this great institution as an alumnus, 


although they grant me the privilege of ordering 


Being the conclusion of a three. 
round bout between two Rotan 
gladiators, the decision to be givey 
by those patient readers who hay¢ 
followed this battle to a blood- 
less finish. 


football tickets for seats back of the goal-posts. | 


illiterate, as my degrees are mostly in the negat 
scale. But I do know better than to ask for 
chicken at a Rotary club luncheon. What I sh 
probably get—and it would serve me right—wou 
be a cold-storage bird parboiled in Crisco and cover 
all over with a dressing of miscellaneous drugs dis 


solved in embalming fluid. 


Wi my dear B. H. A., I'm glad you a 


swered my effusion and that you are getting a thr 


out of your position. You are certainly doing a goo 


job well. When a man is sure of himself he is most 


likely to succeed. And I’m hoping you will 


“Bud” Jackson, a new International director, to speal 
to your club. He’s a stem-winder and he will 
your club a real service. But please, my dear presi 


dent, give him time. 


On many an occasion I’ve watched a speaker 


ryt 


writhe in physical and mental agony while the pres- 


ident let a meeting run away and he watched | 


time slip into eternity and his talk go telescoping 


into nothing. 


Also cut out everything in the introduction that 


| 


savors of eulogy. A good speaker doesn’t need it 
and it only hurts a poor one. The street parade has 
been discontinued by the big circuses. George Cohan 
said the secret of a good show is to “send ’em awa) 


happy.” I think this most assuredly goes for a Rotar\ 


meeting also. 
I'm glad you are glad you are President. 
Rotarily yours, 
Ep. Doupna 
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By Hamzah bin Abdullah 


OTARY brings together men of different 
;. different religions and different vocations. 
When we first meet we are introduced, or we intro- 
irselves to one another. After the first meeting 
is at least a passing acquaintanceship among us. 
We meet twice and we meet several times, until the 
g acquaintanceship ripens into friendship. 
When we are friends, we talk and exchange views 
We see each other’s points of view and there 

omes understanding. 
Friendship not only brings about understanding 
it also produces goodwill. Through goodwill we 
look only at what is good and ignore what is not 
cood in others. The friendship extends further and 
ther afield, and then there springs in us a feeling 


f fellowship. When we get that feeling 


look upon others, even if they are not 
ll known to us, more or less as our 
onal friends. We share their joys 
nd their sorrows for, like ourselves, they 
have their problems of life and have their 
rts to play in the world drama. 

Living as we do in the Federated 
Malay States, a country famous for the 
fertility of its soil but notorious for the 
adverse effects of its climate on many 
things, including our tempers, it seems 
to me that for us the Sixth Object is of 
particular importance. It reads “to en- 
courage and foster the advancement of 
understanding, goodwill, and interna- 
tional peace through a world fellow- 
ship of business and professional men 
united in the Rotary ideal of service.” 

As the meaning of that objective be- 
comes clearer, it dawns on us that we are 
all members of a world brotherhood, all 
“citizens of the world.” When we note 
that there are 3,300 Rotary clubs in the 
world, we see what Rotary can do to 
bring about world peace. 


The author, until recently, was a mem- 
ber of the Rotary Club at Kuala Lum- 
pur, Federated Malay States. 





Rrotherhood Starts at Home 


Peace is not so much a matter of 
politics as of informal triendships 
such as are formed by men meeting 


weekly about the luncheon table. 


My experience as a magistrate has shown me that 
there are two kinds of world peace—world peace as 
affecting nations and world peace as affecting indi 
viduals. With regard to world peace as it concerns 
nations, business and professional men play an im 
portant part, because without their codperation gov 
ernments could not do much. And as for world 


peace as it affects individuals, it seems true that when 


every man realizes he is a citizen of the world an 


acts as such, it will be time to close our courts. 


That is, right or wrong, 
Sixth Object of Rotary. 


my conception of the 
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Dutch governor on his left. 


1 large satin envelope of royal yellow arrived containing a flashlight picture of Hs 


group, sent as a souvenir of the event,’—an elaborate entertainment given by the 
of a high Dutch official, to which the Davidsons were invited. Note the 
serimpt dance, seated facing the royal party. 


The Sultan is shown in the 


Java—Gem of the Dutch East Indies 


By Lillian Dow Davidson 


F FANCY inspired the deep lovely blues in the 
paintings of Maxfield Parrish, I know that Nature, 
the supreme artist, can duplicate them. About six 
o'clock one might when our ship, headed for Java, 
was abeam the Strait of Sundra which separates Java 
from Sumatra, we, ourselves, dwelt for fully a quar- 
ter of an hour in just such a richly colored world. 


‘| 
a 
ii OT 


S 


eat vault of heaven with its encircling hori- 


zon, the vast expanse of water, yes, even the air 


itself, turned suddenly a brilliant, luminous blue, 
the counterpart of a Brazilian butterfly’s wing. 

Enraptured, we gazed until it melted into dark- 
ness; uneasy, too, thinking all the while of the likelli- 
hood of this uncanny phenomenon being the fore- 
runner of some dangerous atmospheric or volcanic 
condition. The island of Java in its 668 miles of 
length has 125 volcanoes, fourteen of which are still 
active. If this sometimes means destruction in lim- 
ited areas, it also means prosperity, for because of the 
volcanic soil, Java is a fat land where growth is lux- 
uriant. 


This incomparable gem of the Dutch possessions, 


Rare glimpses of the most dense] 
populated land on earth where 
legend and music play a part in 
the daily life. 


a long, narrow island lying between 5 and 1 
grees south of the equator and running parallel | 
it, is just one of the hundreds of tropic islands, gr 
and small, which collectively are known as the Dut 
East Indies or officially as the Netherlands Indi 
And so closely overlapping are they that were o' 
to get a side view of the whole group, it wou! 
appear as a great continuous land surface, east ai 
west, exceeding the distance between New York anc 
San Francisco. 


=— Holland, their administrator, is but on 
fiftieth of their combined area and has but one se’ 
enth of their total population. Java, the smallest : 
the five principal islands, approximates to New York 
state in area and is the most densely populated sec- 
tion of the earth, with 717 people to the square mile. 
Of the 40,000,000 people in Java, 900,000 are foreign 
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tciatics of Whom 500,000 are Chinese, 
| \rabs and the balance British In- 
_ Japanese, etc. 
is a large Dutch population to- 
me 135,000, but this includes 
1s or Indo-Europeans as they are 
to here and who are listed in the 
turns as “Dutch.” For more than 
turies the Dutch race has been 
tly governing this medley of peo- 
No one can visit Java without being 
ssed with this self-same Dutch efh- 
for it is apparent on every hand. 
Because of it whatever Java is capable of 
g, is grown better here than else- 
Sugar is produced at less cost, the 
vield is larger per acre, and rice 
unexcelled in quantity and qual- 
ch planting industry has its scien- 


give expert advice on the best meth- 


_ 
1 
] 


f cultivation and pre duction of crops. 


Fr. YR four months, Java was our home 

found it indeed a home away from 

, for the Dutch people whom we met 

delightful, kindly, and hospitable. 

Rotary took us four times through Java 

Batavia in West Java to Soerabaya, 

gar center, in East Java. More and 

we came to appreciate that this 

was like one large well-laid-out, 

vell-kept garden. Cleverly terraced rice 

lds have driven the pukka jungle back 

to the mountain fastnesses; still in 

s we motored through great teak for- 

ts and feathery bamboo groves, fifty feet 

height, and sometimes just off the road 

ravines lovely with tree ferns. Great 

lcanoes often formed an austere back- 
mo | 


After some two months of Rotary work 


From top to bottom, the | 


(1) A glimpse of the world-famous bo- 


pictures are: 


tanical gardens at Batavia, the capital; 
(2) Bamboo rafts floating lazily on one 
of the many canals; (3) a picturesque 
scene along one of the water thorough- 
fares in Batavia; (4) The jungle, form- 
ing a beautiful contrast to the thousands 
of square miles of intensively developed 

rice and sugar plantations. 
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ana urjace, ast and west, excceedi 
came a highlight in our tour in the form of a cable- 
gram from International headquarters. Former In 
ternational President Guy Gundaker, accompanied 
by Ann Gundaker, it announced, were on a round 


the-world cruise on the Franconia which would be 


in Java in a few weeks! Excited? Jim had visions of 


rushing things so that he would 


view of the whole group, it would appear as « 
ling the distance between New York and San Franetsco.” 


1 great continuous 


fast. Hot cakes with real maple syrup! “O 
exclaimed Marjory as she tucked in enoug 
her many months. Between bites (we h: 
food like this for two years) Jim outlined h 
“Now, tonight, Guy, we have the ors 
meeting of the Batavia Rotary Club, with 
principal speak 





not only have the Batavia club 

ady for its organization meeting, 
but Bandoeng as well by the time 
By 


of the airplane service, marvelously 


they arrived. making free use 
cfhcient and cheap, these two clubs 
grew up side by side and all was 
in readiness for this eminent and 
well beloved couple. Can any joy 
be greater than looking into the 
eyes and grasping the hands of 
old friends in some out-of-the-way 
corner of the world? I doubt it. 

Guy had cabled, “Make any 


plans you like for us.” So at seven 





o'clock on the morning of March 
18, 1930, Jim, Marjory, and I were 
on the dock frantically waving as 
the boat was made fast. On board, 
Guy and Ann invited us to break- 








morrow morn 
to Bandoeng f 
ganization m 


At th 


heard 


there.” 
“fly” I 
little sound from 
glanced her wai 
whispered, “You 
get Guy to fly!” 
that G 
lost a little co! 
Jim blissfully 
with pros 
“Luncheon over | 


noticed 


his 





doeng, we will ta! 
motor-car_ whic! 
send on from h 


drive to 


The flying bat of 


reaches to a great 


Djok jal 


| 
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the Rotary club will hold a special luncheon 

1 the next day. The same afternoon we will 
train for Soerabaya for the club will be 

ing for you with another special luncheon. Then 
ft of you we will deposit on the boat for Bali 

in the afternoon. That will mean four Ro 


lubs in four days.” 


ry cl 
Bic: a brave man, tried and true, Guy replied, 
“Fine. Anything you say, Jim.” A very audible gasp 
me from Ann for she could not believe her ears. 
iter Jim learned that Guy had expressed a quite 
lefinite intention of avoiding forever all forms of air 
transportation. 

[his program left no time for sightseeing but Jim 
believed and I feel, correctly, 
that there would be no sight 
quite so interesting to Guy as 

four Rotary clubs then in 
his fair island; and this genial 
man who has given up so much 
of his life to Rotary came 
through both in the air and on 


the land according to schedule, 
Ee es ot ae Wee: 
delivering inspiring addresses 


in each city, and without a mur- 
mur. 


: ; 
Mid-Java is the real Java and 


Little sister fishes while 
mother does the family 
washing on the banks of a 


Java stream. 





31 
The 
“se M x d 
tO peopl S go to s SOI 
thing difte: is the m 
interesting of Her t| 
two semi-independent king 


doms of Djokjakarta and Soe 
baya, each with its own nati 
Sultan. They are the remat 
of a once-powerful kingdom 
and the Sultans preside 01 


bial | 
h all the giamo! 


their courts wit 
and pomp of an Eastern pot 

tate of old. It was our rare for 
tune to be invited through the kind intercession of 
the Dutch Governor, P. B. W. Van Gesseler Ver 


schuir, a member of the Djokjakarta Club, to th 


court of His Highness the Sultan of Djokjakarta t 


t 


Serimp1 Dance to be given in honor of 


high Dutch official, Ir. De Iongh, a member of 


witness a 
newly formed Bandoeng Rotary Club, who was 
about to sail for Holland on leave. 

Prince Pako 


Alam, another ruler resident in Djokjakarta, had 


An invitation from His Highn 


also been extended to us toa Wayang Orang or Dan 


Drama, likewise given in honor of the going away 
of Ir. De longh. Although the two events took pla 
the same evening, they did not conflict. The Gor 


ernor had requested us to | Continued on page 4o 
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feud 
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Fditonal Comment 


Auditing Mars’ Ledger 


ir THE notion still exists that war is a romantic 
luxury, occasionally to be indulged in to rear a sturdy 
generation, it is because men do not know what war 
costs. 

In wasted lives, the cost of war is immeasurable. 
Who can guess how many potential Platos, Galileos, 
Gladstones, and Edisons sleep in blasted battlefields ? 

In terms of money, the war costs are more com- 
prehensible. To date the United States’ two-year 
participation in the World War has, according to 
Andrew W. Mellon, secretary of the treasury, cost 
$5 1,000,0 0,000. 

“As recently as 1885,” comments William Philip 
Simms in the New York Telegram, “$51,000,000,000 
would have bought the whole United States, with 
everybody and everything in it, lock, stock, and bar- 
rel. 

“Today, $<1,000,000,000 would buy sixteen states 
like Alabama, or three enormously rich Californias, 
with a couple of Colorados thrown in for good 
measure. 

“At five per cent, fifty-one billion dollars would 
provide an annual income of $2,550,000,000 or enough 
to pension 2,125,000 old and broken-down workers 
at $100 a month, virtually abolishing poverty in the 
United States. 

“That is what the World War has cost citizens of 
the United States to date, and the end is not yet. 
Former President Coolidge estimates the total cost 
will be more than one hundred billion dollars, or 
about the present value of all states west of the 
Mississippi. That ransom of an empire burned up in 


battle.” 

That is what the Great War has cost, and is costing 
just one nation. What the world is spending on 
future wars—wars that may even never materialize— 


is brought out in the article by Viscount C 

issue. Read it in the light of the above and 
readily understand why at the Vienna « 

Rotary International adopted a resolutio: 

urging a “really substantial reduction in | 
ments of the world,” and why Sydney W 
president of Rotary International, has sent 
Rotary club an outline for programs of dis: 
the disarmament question. 


Porson Humor 


Wirs our planet shrunken to dried-app! 


portions, it should not surprise editors of Jo 


publications that their bulletins often travel far. R 


tarians are communicative folk, and mail d 


are trivial. 


The chatty character of club bulletins « 
a better picture of what Rotarians-at-hom 
think than could the most official of do 
That is as it should be. Yet, in this worthin 
subtle danger. It sometimes happens that a th 
less quip carries a reflection upon race or relig 
that, for the chance reader in another land, | 


sting of a barbed fishhook. Careful club editors wil 


give a thought to possible implications of this sort 


33,000 Needless Deaths 


Ir A nameless pestilence were overnight to 
every human being in Santa Barbara, Califor: 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, the world w 
appalled and horrified. Yet, automobiles kil! 
many persons—approximately 33,00o0—in the 
States alone during 1930, and no one gets ver) 
about it. 


— 


The truly pathetic part of the story is that many- 


perhaps most—of those lives were needless!) 
ficed. Just a little care, perhaps a local “safety 


qo 
KR, 








ve avoided some of those fatal accidents. 

\ nda few lives saved would have been worth a pro- 

mount of effort. 

But why speak in the past tense ? If 33,000 lives were 
it on highways last year, the law of proba- 
rees that at least as many more will be 
automobiles in 1931. And in 1932?—and 

What is to be done about it? An accident-preven- 

:paign, in which Rotary clubs might properly 

te, would help. For most automobile ac- 

are not heartless fate, striking blindly. They 
prevented by intelligent action — awakening 

ple to the dangers of reckless driving and instruc- 

» them in ways and means of reducing hazards. 


; literary Divots 


Ti IE current realistic interpreters of American 

ge and farm life often go into the bunkers at the 
frst hole. They slice the truth. They dub the facts. 
vriters bespeak serious attention for their 


wh 
3 IUll 





rks, yet fail to qualify for the first requisite, which 
;a fair impression of the whole. They err in selec- 
ig details for their canvas. 

There zs a “sweetness and light” in the rural scene, 
is well as shadows. Callow authors who yield to the 

y temptation of dabbling with the more spectac- 
ular murkiness, disqualify themselves per se as trust- 
worthy social historians, no matter how brilliant their 
literary technique. 


On Welcoming Tomorrow 


/ 
Ww HEN psychologists recently studied sleep 
habits of 136 girls at Skidmore College, they found 
one girl with a perfect sleep score. She went to sleep 
promptly and invariably slumbered soundly all night. 

Yet, questioning revealed, she did all that we are 
taught one wooing “sleep that knits the ravel’d sleeve 
of care” should not do. She nibbled at chocolates 
She indulged in midnight lunches. 
And 


] . . . 
seldom was she physically tired upon going to bed. 


incessantly. 


tXaminations worried her before and after. 


According to popular ideas of sleep technique, this 
young lady should have been the victim of relentless 
insomnia. But she wasn’t. After much investiga- 
tion, the psychologists decided that the reason for 
her ability to slumber soundly was her habit of look- 
ing forward, with pleasure, to the next day’s round 


of events. 


And therein, perhaps, is a moral of broad applica- 
tion. If a mental attitude of tip-toe expectancy for 


the next day can bring strength-imparting rest to a 
weary body, is it not reasonable to think that a coura- 
geous looking ahead would benefit business. 

After all, 


Young, int 


the future isn’t so black. It was Owen D. 


ernational banking authority, who re 
cently remarked that “the time is not far off wh 
] 


} 1 1 
] t he recpmed 
CO De resumed. 


buying will have Then the surpluses 


will disappear, bringing a new upswing of produc 
tion.” Certainly, though that is obvious, som 
panicky prophets overlook it entirely. 

Mere Pollyanna optimism is to be avoided, for it 
general 


ge as 
is insidiously harmful. But surely a more 


understanding of the essential soundness of our eco 
nomic structure and a courageous readiness for come 
what-may would be as conducive to healthier busi 


ness conditions as an attitude of pleasurable expec 


tancy is to sleep. 
New Light on Cities | 
A BOY with a flair for drawing has, following 


graduation with honors from an art school, returned 
to his home town—scarcely more than a villag« 
there set up a_ successful 


and newspaper-cartoon 


syndicate. A former high-school chum, now in col 


lege, recently wrote him: 


Seeing your cartoons in the Star and knowing that 4 
were doing this work at home started ne on a train 
thought which culminated in the conc sion that it 1s fool: 


; 
for young people to leave their home town permanent 


The city really has no more to offer, in fact, less, « xcept 
the way of monetary remuneration, which, after all, is not 
wish all the you lost 


very important. | 


rs yong away 


} | 


school would go back home after they finished and build 


real town. What do you think? 

The ready assumption of a generation ago that 
city life was far superior to that of the small town 
is being challenged today by an increasingly large 
number of young people. Many have been to college, 
and have dared and cared to think. They have set 
up a scale of personal values—and often they find the 


city wanting in true satisfactions. 


New Tunes, New Leaders 





Bevery change means a readjustment. That is a 
law of nature—and business. 

The transition that is today taking place in the 
realm of production and distribution and financing 
is most certainly going to bring in its wake a reas- 
sembling of business factors. 

But that is not all. 
Dr. Paul T. Cherington pointed out not long ago, 


More significant is it that, as 


“the leaders of the next ten years will be made during 
the next ten months.” 
































Frolicking conventioners at the dress ball 
wore a gay variety of costumes. 


Rotary Moves Forward 
ot Cherry Blossom Land 


fon than four | dred Rotarians and wives 


{ 1) | n t n lanan including F - | 
1rom a doz l ¢ > In jal 1 (INncIuUaINg ormosa anc 


Chosen) and Manchuria hearkened to the call of 
C,overnor Yoneyat 1 for tl third conference of the 
Seventieth District of Rotary International at Yoko 


Though Ro ut a e old in Nippon, the 
high charact of the speeches, the significant reports 
of achievements, and the enthusiastic participation in 
entertainment activiti which ranged from a golf 


tournament to a fancy dress ball—bore convincing 
evidence that here the Rotary aed certainly has fallen 
on good soil. One Japanese Rotary club, Kyoto, already 


ures someday to be host to a convention of Rotary 





, 
nternational. 
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de in lwo 
ror-cars, all 
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, Lk) on 

under the 
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; * Dr. Roy W. 





Spain 
's Unemployed 

M »—The Madrid Rotary Club presented 

($193.00) to the mayor to re- 


rable situation of the unemployed. 


Peru 
bh by Book 
tarcA—To establish a library in their 
irca Rotarians are contributing books. 
occur, they endeavor to make 


with other city libraries through 


Alaska 


Builds Be ach Pool 
K 1iKAN—The Ketchikan Rotary Club 
nt bathing-pool recently on the 
ebb and flow of the tide twice 


ir hours fills and renovates the 


service for Children 
O -Actively interested in child welfare, 
Rotarians furnish needy school children 
hing lunches and have appointed a 
viguance committee to supervise the activities 
t delinquents 


Sanitation 
I EBI 


Due to the efforts of Lebu Rotarians, 
Ss animals that die on the city’s streets 
wul hereatter be burned immediately by the city 


rites. 


Argentina 


sy oe a, 
Artists Recogni ed 


Banta BLANcA—Rot 


recently entertained the president t Mi 
nicipal Commission of Fine A 
who had received especial re 


past year. 


India 
Sixty Boys 

CaLtcurra—Due to the gen t ( 
cutta Rotary Club, sixty bo 


outing at the Botanical Garden 


Austria 


Christening Costs 200 Schilling: 
Linz—A Linz Rotarian who was unable on 


account of the christening of his first indchild 
to attend the reception given in | f the 
Rotarians passing through Linz en route to the 
Vienna convention gave the Li Ro Club 
the sum of 200 schillings ($28.00) to be used 
in connection with the reception. 
A Practical Memorial 

Linz—Instead of expressing it mpathy in 
the form of a wreath at the death of one of 
its members, the Linz Rotary Club ds th 
mayor of the town 10 chillings ($14.00) to 


be used for charity purposes 


Host to Automobilists 

Graz—Recently Graz Rotarians were hosts 
to fourteen members of the Rotary Club of 
Avignon, France, who made the trip by automo- 


bile. 
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Brick from Great Wall 
er } | 


SHANGHAI—When the Elizabeth, N. J., R 
tary Club suggested a brick from the Great 
Wall of China for a gavel stand, Shanghai Ro- 
tarians responded with alacrity. The brick 
sent immediat nd President Fong who i 


traveling in the United States will make th 


formal presentation to the Elizabeth club 
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: club has also taken 
culture, reclamation, and 
England 
Sports Meet 
CANTERBURY—Over 
Kent section assemb! 
on the occasion of th 
meetings. Past-Pre 
tended the Rotary luncl 
golf game. 
Attendance Prize s 
CHeL_seaA—To insure 
encourage acquaintan 
president of the Chelsea |} 
small prize for the first 
card containing the 
as left or right-hand n¢ 
luncheon. 
New Zealand 
Practical Philanthropy 
WANGANUI—T wenty a 
by a member of the Wan 
the establishment of a pe! 
for the children of the « 
tarians have cleared the 
This elaborate float with its colorful flags providing a cosmopolitan the foundations of the b 
setting, and prominently displaying a photograph of Paul Harris, trees for the camp site. D 
founder of Rotary, captured first prize in a Fourth of July parade at this philanthropic club | 
Durango, Colorado. the cost of installing a 
' go, local hospital, £20 to the 
to the Y. M. C. A., £3 tot 
Brazi a number of official personages of importance Home, and £2 for Ch: 
] ] 4 ° 
Ee eee ee in political and industrial circles vi ited the fac- in the hospital. 
: tory and attended the cordial reception. on - : . 
Rio pe J Rio de Janeiro Rotarians aa a ae lo Furnish Employment 
( ; og information service for all visiting Rotarians to WELLANOTON Cognizant ol 
Xe ty recent Be- ist them during their sojourn in the city. and moral effects 
the entertainment t ( nnual youth of their city, the Well 
ement ; is Cooperating with the Y. M 
led Italy means of emplo in 
Economic Obstacles Hurdled Diversified Service and twenty years. 
BeLto Hor , Att y= t con- PIACENZA “Diversified are the interests of the Hungary 
ference t Be lori | Rotarians benevolent Rotary club of Piacenza. During the 
aad ta work det ; t tbolish- past few years it has given the city hospitals a Hospitality 
duties, Zeiss epidiascope costing 20,0¢ lire ($1,000), Bupapest.—The Budapest | 
, ‘dered bh to constitut the aided in the institution of two public nurseries, pared a_ hearty welcome 
ion in their awarded cighteen gold and silver medals and — twenty-six countries who on | 
< a cup at the International Regattas at Piacenza, tion tours visited the cit \t 
he offered a gold medal at a shooting-match to parties and two luncheon 
Canada stimulate interest in a new rifle range. The 251 guests from the United § 
International Peace Park 
Waterton Nationa Park.—At a week-end The children in the front row are one of several groups 
thering of | Rot ! M — homes, which are enabled each summer to “take the cu 
rt a Sir he é ray bate e a. France, through the beneficence of the Rotary clut 
national worl ce t cure t ugh proper 
authorities 1n the two countries the recognition 
of Glacier-Waterton nation irks, NOW sep- 
arated by a bou [ ine, ‘ international 
peace irk 


France 


Gat Receipts to Needy 

Lyon—When the Rotary club of Lyon ar- 
for a special performance at the Hippo- 
drome of Charbonnier, the Racing Society 


turned over the entire ite receipts to a fund 


in favor of needy children 


goo Visit Factor 

Paris—Vice-President Pétavy of the Paris Ro- 
tary Club, recently made a commander of the 
Legion of Honor, arranged a visit to the Dunlop 
factories at Montlucon of which he is adminis- 
frateu délegue directeur. Not only did French 


Rotarians take part in this visit but members of 





Rotary clubs in neighboring countries were also 
invited. About four hundred persons including 
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Students of Banff Rot 
DEX Since its inauguration 
nd of the San Antonio Rotar In Memoriam 
it $32,000, has helped 2 lerseY CiTy 
in education. Eighty-nin blem was placed by 1 ( 
ted their financial obliga tomb of a « 
itl 
B ai 
VA As sponsors of a boys’ club 
members, the Richmond 
des club rooms, an excellent St Pp. Go 
dreds of books, a summer camp Cuusa. OK1 
> boys, equipment for bas- ber, and greet 
ind other indoor sports. a I i Rotary ¢ 
assist€nt, and a librarian veaker 


th Object in action! Rotarian Harry Kono, of Alameda, Callj 
expenses of a baseball squad on a three-month tour of hi 
and, Japan. Here they are being entertained by Keijo 
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Few district conferences are held in more beautiful rooms than was that 
of the Sixty-first District, which convened in the famous Townhall and intelligence 


= ) ) 
government building at B uges, Belgium. 
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{utogiro P; ogram 
Vv LN W ERT 
Van Wert listened 


cl woman aut iro 


On1o—Air-minded Rotarians of 
to the world’s first commer- 


Wilcox 


which they 


pilot, Blanche 





Noves, at a recent luncheon after 


adjourned to the flying field to witness a demon- 


flight ot the 


air fleet of the Standard 


stration the “Sohiogiro, newest 
autogiro addition to the 
Oil Company of Ohio. 


Add Fashion Note 
Ariz.— B\ 


which 


GLENDALE, arranging an unique 


polo game in burrows were used tor 





mounts, brooms for mall 
ball for the polo ball, 


of Glendale sought to prot 


g } — , 
. . attending the liquid 
between the service clubs. The Rotarians were i age 
ie : me all but disrupted internati 
victorious, score 6—4, but "us said that it 1s ¥ si 
1 | 1] 1 } | An impoverished anda a 
now the fashion in Glendale for both Lions and sis ; 
' stated, Is staggering to 


Rotarian polo player 
t ! 


mantel. 


To Construct Pool 


RENSSELAER, IND.—Ren 
soliciting funds unting 
to construct a natural sw 
iver near their town. 


Eight Hot 
presidents. 


Hartley W 





note Close 
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Donates Medical Service 
SPOKANE, Wasy.—Th 

forty-five crippled child: 





fits of medical attention 
Cunningham, a past dist 
his service gratuitous] 
Club in cases of cleft pa 
enabling the club t 


dren’s work to a far 


Better Homes and Garde: 
Moss Miss.—I 
for the improvement ar 


homes of 


PoInT, 


their cit 
offer valuable prizes to th 
Rotarians and the Civic | 
see as results of the ] 


spacious flower 


World Opinion Must O 


Huntinctron, W. Va.— 
of the Huntington Rotary ¢ 
professor of histor at Fra 

very thoughtful address « 
or many R 


-minded 


the minds 


“Socially ciuzens, 
face the disquieting fact t! 


of 


1 
our del 


t keeping pace with tl 
lems with which it has t 
timized by machines whic 


of 


olitics and commerce, 


1 an indoor bas« 


rvants the people. § 





ions cl 


l r fellowship 


t their meals off the F . 
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democratic government 1 


civic leaders can have no 

jective than the focusin 
elaer Rotarians are the important issues in 
to $27 in ord European crisis. World 
imming-pool in the ized for the succe 


conference.” 


Springs, Ark., Rotarians have been Chambe 

They are (left to right): George H. Brenner, L 

ooton, Waller O. Green, Sidney M. Nutt, R 
Martin A. Eisele, and H. 
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ressed with the article in the 
ints of Friction” by Dr. Ma- 
ne contribution along the line 
and is sound; for it stresses 
at the bottom of international 
and which must be cleared 
and unemployment are v 
today, would it be wise f 
field ? It is a big jem, 
hould be able to hel; ite- 
iK¢ to help 
Henry M. ALLEN 
4 ! (Capital Investments.) 
{ } 1's Way 


to me that it might be of 


that I now know that a lot 


uur Phoenix club are reading 
In the July number you ran a 


1€ ind my attendance I - 
I have been hearing from it. 


week of July, just aft 
to ) desk, I 


torn from the magazine with 


received in my 


1 pencil note on the margin 


nt extra copies,” and a dozen 
Was away the next week, and 


d have been told by the fellows 


heon, at least by a dozen 


into too much prom- 


That's 


hurcting 
is bursting 


icture, a friend's way 


' 
ut the point I want to make in 
it | believe a majority of our 
ng the magazine, and I also 


»w that I enjoy it myself. We 
ugh words of encouragement 1n our 
time these busy days, so I'm trying 


me few that I may have tor- 


ther tume, 
ARTHUR C. TAYLOR 
A. C. Taylor Printing Co. 
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Attention: Philatelists 
lo the Editor: 
een advised by 


the R.I.B.I. 
hr } 


ht be able to be of assistance to me 


secretary 
1 ] - | 
ersonal matter which is a weakness 

ine—and that is philately. I ai 


gu tro ur 


1 wonder- 


Id Is I 

world-wide mails you have 
sting stamps you would be willing to 
In an envelope for me—or can you suggest 


without being a “nuisance” I could get in 


with Rot 


reign” parts of the world? 


1 


large mails in the 


arians with 


ufraid I am asking a lot, but feel sure 
have a few spare minutes, you will 





vhat you can for me. If you can I shall 


ae 

ES sat 

a ciate it and be only too pleased to 
eciprocate in any way possible. 


: Bast. Cooper 


ote: Perhaps among Rotarian-reader 
- } 
e world are some who would like t 


into reciprocal relations with Correspondent 
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have to solve their problems according to local 
conditions and their own views 
I was interested in the genuine attitude toward 
moral issues and especially, works of charity. 
Underprivileged children and the worthy poor 
ire objects of Rotary care in the South. In one 


piace I found a well organized effort to dis- 
courage beg< iry on the public streets. Worthy 
poor people are helped by employment oppor- 
tunity, and the unworthy are checked by a 
campaign aimed to stop the indiscriminate giv- 
ing to beggars. I found one club interested in 


iving deserving school boys a trip to a neigh- 
boring country and in entertaining the boys 
sent by Rotary to their own country from a 
nearby republic. All of the clubs have the 
international spirit, and of al! those I have 


] ] 


addressed abroad I have found none with a 


deeper, more genuine interest in the sixth ob- 
ject. The South American Rotarians 


vod will and peace. 


stand for 


I can recall but one meeting where there was 


singing. Here, when I had finished my address, 
the sang “El es buen muchacho, etc.” (He 1s 

| ood fellow, et to the ame tune used 
by us for that song. Then they gave me the 


cavalry salute, and what a rousing and inspiring 
reetin I cannot explain this greeting in 
writing, but I will gladly demonstrate it to any 


Rotary club, when occasion offers. 


And there is the South American splendid 


spirit of court Rotarians who have heard 
me speak on these lands will remember what I 
have said about the fine culture of these people 


nd their wonderful kindness and_ hospitality. 


But you must visit them to know what exquisite 
ad genuine courtesy 1s. 
| 


Let me add this word for the benefit of Ro- 


tarians who have not traveled abroad. A certifi- 
cate of membership is all that is needed by way 
ot credentials. This will unlock all the doors 
of kindness, of courtesy and of codperation. 
Witsur S. Tupper. 

( \ nd, O 
India’s Aspirations 
To the Editor 

Inne and oute freed 1 cannot be separated. 
Greater than any country is Life; and it is 
on when a count has realized and adjusted 
itself to the deeper laws of life that it is, or can 

really free. From this point of view, there 
is no absolutely free country tod There are 
everywhere merely degrees of treedom The 
true enemy of freedom is dead tradition; living 
at second-hand; the enslavement of the life of 
today to the worn-out formulas of a past age. 
And there is hardly a country in the world 
upon which the dead hand of tradition lies so 
heavily as it does on India. 

This is the true Indian problem. Solve it, 
and everything else which keeps India back to- 
day will melt away like the morning mists. 


1 he Law ot Life cannot be che ited T he race 


or country which has not liberated its inner life 


cannot hope for freedom in the real sense of 


the word. And even if it gets what seems like 
outer freedom, the fruit, when tasted, will be 
found, for all its outward fairness, to be dust 


and 


ashes within. 
This is a hard lesson and, perhaps, an un- 
But the true hope for India lies 


he fact that, being forced by 


welcome one. 
in t circumstances 
to learn this lesson in order to gain what she 
wants, she will emerge from the ordeal all the 


more fully purified through the severity of the 


struggle. 

The Soul of India is a great soul in chains. 
Liberate it, and there will arise a giant among 
nations; for there is no doubt that a regenerated 
India will do much for the regeneration of the 


whole world. We have a splendid spiritual 
heritage; but it has grown stale and profitless 
through the lack of the one thing which alone 
can keep any tradition fresh and _ profitable; 
and that is the spirit of real affection and con- 
sideration for others. 

The most potent survivals from our im- 
memorial past are now—what? Crystallized 
cruelties and selfishness, infant marriage, the 
heartless restrictions which we place on widows, 
our treatment of women generally, the whole 
system of untouchability; what are these but 
the dead weight of custom crushing out of us 
the decent feelings which should sweeten and 
harmonize the life of human beings? 

There is much that we can learn from other 
Nations. Let us not be too proud to learn. 
In refinement and cleanliness of physical life, 
in labor-saving devices, in social freedom, in 
constructive organizations, in honorable co- 
operation, and in an impersonal sense of duty, 
there are many lessons which the West can 
teach us; and in proportion as our efforts at 
self-perfection are genuine, we shall be ready 
and glad to learn. 

And when we have learned, we too can 
teach. For there are lessons, which a spiritually 
re-awakened India could impart, which are at 
present outside the horizon of western thought. 

J. KRISHNAMURTI. 


Bombay, India. 


Morituri Te Salutamus 
Editor, THe Rotarian: 

Before you read these lines, I shall no longer 
be numbered among Rotarians unless, at the last 


moment, my nerve shall fail me. Even so, my 


Rotary days are few. Except for some unfore- 
seen readjustment in my vocation, my only 
choice is between voluntary exit now or to be 
cut off a little later under Rotary’s inexorable 
law. 

For twelve years I have been a charter mem- 
ber, otherwise an average member of the club. 
Most of my old-time friends, for one reason or 
another, are now ex-Rotarians. Including former 
members of other clubs, such as the Protestant 
| 


minister who this moment passed my door, the 


former Rotarians in our midst outnumber the 
present members of the club. 

In joining this large group, I realize that I 
am to be with those whose lives have been 
touched and broadened by Rotary teaching and 
practice. Perhaps now that they are farther 
removed from details of committee and other 
club functions, they see in better perspective the 
deep-seated, far-reaching meaning and purposes 
of Rotary. Can we not, at some annual reunion, 
rub elbows, sing the old-time songs and listen 
again to the story of Rotary rolling around the 
world? Shall we not be old-grads of Rotary, 
filled with undying devotion for our alma mater? 
Not so; at least, not now. 

It is true that past service and honorary mem- 
berships are provided for by International Ro- 
tary. Forward thinkers in Rotary realize how 
wasteful she has been in selecting the choicest 
material, fashioning it to her pattern, and then 
casting it aside to repeat the process. But while 
part of the lost material has been good, part of 
it has failed to pass the test. To discriminate 
between the two classes constitutes the first em- 
barrassment of the local club in endeavoring to 
utilize the inactive member. 

Take my own case, for illustration. A splendid 
man is available to fill my classification—one 
who will bring with him youthful energy and 
enthusiasm. When he enters the club, he is 
entitled to its undivided loyalty and good-will. 
The classification so long loaned to me will 
belong to him without reservation. Concede that 
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I am slowing up, merely goin; 
tions instead of playing thx 
is best that I be sent to th 
there learn to adjust myself 1 
I not insist at times upon reé 
at least directing how it s! 
then what would happen? [i 
join in the celebrations, ar¢ 
will feel that, after relievi 
sponsibilities, I would stil 
carry on the finest things in 


A sense of propriety on 1 
uncertainties as to the ult 
other course on the club’s y 
I hand over my classificati 
ship as I would a garment 
and then forget it. Rotary, t 
has been to me a broad 
practical religion, a dearest f1 
forth be as yesterday's new 
sible? Perhaps so, but not 
Yet my personal fate need 
present burden will be lift 
will supplant the old. But I 
which I believe are worth 

First: What will our clul 
years if a considerable part 
going through the motion 
by rote, as I am today, while 
who know Rotary, view it fr 
as an outworn garment, an 
and discarded, or a flask that | 
What would our 
future if its members should 
and alert, stimulated no less | 
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than by the new field in whi 


Second: 


encouraged and aided from th« 
old-grads of Rotary? 


Ypsilanti, Michigan. 


Twenty Years Hence 

My Dear Editor: 
The articles 

around the wabbling wheel 


and corres 


proved of great interest. 

One’s natural reaction is 
and who the son? So much tt 
If there is just criticism to be 

because only senior men are mé 
titution is at fault. Each club is 
high executives. It takes time t 
positions and usually the older 
But the photographs appea 
month in THE Rotarian are sufi 
that Rotary is far from being ar 
Clarence M. Mulholland want 
and could not. He, therefore 
similar organization and immedi 
if Rotary wasn’t on its last legs 
is, and always will be the attitud: 
He joined a club that came int 


Rotary. One is justified in thir 


Rotary had not been started, and 


cess, the other similar organiz 


never have been thought of. 

Rotarians cannot be too grateful 
clubs and I wish them every succ: 
the average age of their member 
than of Rotary clubs but how 
hence? 

Let us hope that more and 
younger generation, in sympath 
ideals and principles but finding i 
join Rotary or kindred clubs, 


other organizations be their name ev 


The world cannot have too man 
W. J 


Secretary, Rot 


10 Hankow Road, 
Shanghai, China. 
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La Antigua Hacienda en Uxmal, Yucatan 


Los Programas Semanales 


Por Raul Varela Varela 








EF. TEMA que va a ser objeto de 


) no tiene nada de trascenden- 

que no quiere decir que carezca 
tancia. Hay muchas cosas trivia- 
en la vida diaria un al- 

le. Tal ocurre a la duefia de 

i preocupacién que diariamente 
rga cuando prepara el menu que 
ntar a sus familiares en la 
hogar. De esta tarea, aparen- 
opaca e insignificante, depende, 
S$ veces de lo que podemos 


ginarnos, la felicidad de la vida fa- 


T 
) 
| 


Por eso los ingleses, con su alto 
practico, dicen que una mujer 
casarse mientras no sabe pre- 

1 cake, que para ellos encarna uno 
grandes pequefios placeres de la 
No credis, por lo anterior, que 
endo la apologia del perfecto 
Solo he querido referirme a él 
Presentaros, por comparacién, la 
cla que tiene en la vida de los 
tarilos la forma cémo se cumple 
comité de programas la preparacién 
alizacién de los que deben desarro 
las reuniones semanales. Esta 


tarea, que pudic ra juzgar ] y indo 
plano en las actividades de un Club Ro 
tario, tiene por el contrario, una import 
tancia decisiva. Ella contribt considera 
blemente a producir el entusiasmo de lo 
socios y la continuidad d stencia 
a las reuniones semanales. 

El rotarismo ha proclamado como uno 
de sus fines fundamentales el desarrollo 


de la amistad como una oportunidad de 


servir. Servir no es, claro esta, prestar 


solo SE rvicios de orden mater! il. Estos 
también deben ser objeto de la preocu- 
pacion de los rotarios Pero el servicio 


1 que hago alusidén es de otro orden. Yo 
quisiera referirm«¢ al servicio de orden es- 
piritual; al intercambio de inteligencias y 
de voluntades. 

No ha sido por un capricho, segura 
mente, que los fundadores del rotarismo 
establecieron en su Constitucién que en 
cada Club Rotario deben estar represen- 


tadas todas las actividades economicas, 


profesionales y sociales que se desarrollan 
en la comunidad social en que cada Club 
Rotario tiene su asiento. Ni ha sido tam- 


poco con el proposito de encumbrar or 


rullos que esta ron tambien la 
and 1 
; , 
tacion en ei nul ro de representant 
exigencia de q cada uno de ellos, 
sus condiciones de caracter, inteligencia 
honestidad, ncarne el tipo mas alto y ma 
| ] : | : — A 
noble de la acti 1d Que representa. | tt 
: , 
dictados tienen por objeto permitif 
cumplimi nto de una de las finalidad 
lo] ] - 
del rotarismo, es a saber, Que sea 
lugar cada Club Rotario la flor y nata 
| ] ] ] ] 
ia sociedad, no en el sentido de rancias 
preocupaciones de clase sino en el s tido 
, : ‘ 
moderno de eficacia y de respetabilidad 
y todo esto s« Db i para que los hom 
mejores de cada ac ividad, puestos en mt 
tuo contacto s$ ompleten los unos a 


otros; produz in ese intercambD1o de 
teligencia y de ' untades a que intes n 
refert. 

E's cosa evidente que cada dia que ava 
za la civilizaci6n nos vamos unilaterizan 


1 


ao mas; tendemos a la especializacion y 
con ello a mirar la vida a través de un 
agujero, que es nuestra especialidad. Con 
tra ese funesto resultado de la vida moder 
na, ha querido reaccionar el rotarismo 


juntando en su seno a los hombres mas 























dignos de las diversas actividades, para 
que conociéndose y tratandose se comple- 
ten los unos a los otros. 

Tenemos, pues, el deber de procurar 
que esos fines se cumplan y para lograr 
ese resultado los programas de nuestras 
sesiones semanales deben atribuir un lu- 
gar amplio a los temas que provoquen el 
intercambio de inteligencias y de volun- 
tades entre nuestros consocios. 

Yo creo que en esta materia hemos he- 
cho todavia muy poco los rotarios. Nos 
ha preocupado el afan de justificar ante 
los demas la existencia de nuestros clubs 
y hemos intentado o procurado intentar 
obras externas. Pero casi no hemos pa- 
rado mientes en que necesitamos por so- 
bre todo y antes que nada conocernos los 
unos a los otros. Conocernos no sélo con 
ese conocimiento exterior que también se 
consigue en el Club social y en el trato 
de la calle, sino con ese otro conocimiento 
intimo que sélo producen el intercambio 
de ideas y de preocupaciones. 


José Ortega y Gasset, refiriéndose a la 


pobreza del nivel medio de las preocu- 
paciones de la gente de Espaiia, dice que 
en su patria sigue pasando lo que en las 
aldeas en que sdlo se conversa de la sa- 
lud del Alcalde, del hijo del Alcalde y 
Al hacer 
aqui este recuerdo quiero yo expresar mi 
deseo de que en las reuniones de los Clubs 
Rotarios se haga el maximo esfuerzo por 
extender la esfera de nuestras preocupa- 


de los versos de su sobrino. 


ciones personales, para que, saliendo de 
lo que sélo es nuestro y a nosotros inte- 
resa, como interesa a los aldeanos la sa- 
lud de su alcalde y los versos de su sobri- 
no, hagamos cosa propia las preocupa- 
ciones de nuestros consocios y de la acti- 
vidad econémica, profesional o social que 
ellos representan. 

Este intercambio de inquietudes y preo- 
cupaciones lograra concretar en realidad 
la aspiracién rotaria que quiere provocar 
con sus clubs el desarrollo de la amistad 
como una oportunidad de servir. 

Procuremos, pues, que en los progra- 
mas de nuestras reuniones semanales haya 


Actividades en los Distritos 


Ayuda a los Estudiantes 

Por acuerdo de la Junta Directiva del Rotary 
Madrid, Espana, se ha entregado a la 
Mercantiles la 


Club de 


\sociacion Oficial de Estudiantes 


uda 


uma de 250 pesetas, como a economica 
ara sostener la misma durante los meses de 
verano, durante cuya época la misma no cobra 


cuotas a sus asociados. La 1 1 Junta acord6 


enviar, durante meses de Julio Agosto, a 
Vanlos nino ninas a las Colonias Escolares en 
Ciudad Lineal, en iguales condiciones como se 
hizo durante la época de verano préximo pasada. 


Los Sin Trabajo 


El Preside nt del Rota Club de Madrid, 
Espana, entreg6 un cheque de 10,000 pesetas 
Alcalde de Madrid, en n ibre del club, 
ara cumplir el acuerdo de éste de contribu 
en la medida de sus fuerzas a remediar la situa- 
10n de los obreros sin trabajo. Tuvo una ver- 
dadera_ satisfaccién en hacer esta entrega que 
onsideré modesta a los fines, pero que no por 
eso es menos sincera, por la buena voluntad 
con que el club acudié asi al Ilamamiento del 


Alcalde de Madrid. 


Para Fomentar el Ahorro 
Escolar 


El Rotary club de Rio de Janeiro, Brasil, el 


17 de mayo distribuyé a los alumnos y alumnas 
de 59 escuelas que mas se distinguieron durante 
escolar unos carnets de ahorro de $50,000, 


cada uno para despertar entre los 


el ano 
jovenes la 


economia y como una recompensa para sus 


buenas labores escolares. 


Distinguido Socio 

El Presidente del Rotary Club de Montevideo 
declaré incerporado en calidad de socio hono- 
rario al doctor Gabriel Terra, Presidente de la 
Republica del Uruguay, pidiéndole al Gobernador 


Coates, pronunciarad algunas palabras de bien- 


venida al nuevo compafiero. 
Don Heriberto expresé la inmensa satisfaccién 


que experimentaba al saludar a Don Gabriel, 
que honraba con su ingreso a la Institucién. 
Por indicacién del Presidente, el Sargento de 
Armas colocé el distintivo rotario en la solapa 
de Don Gabriel en medio de grandes aplausos. 
El] flamante rotario prometié asistir con la mayor 
regularidad posible a las reuniones del club. 


Nemana del Nino 


Como en las demas ciudades del Distrito 64 
(Chile) el Rotary 


Semana del Nino con gran solemnidad, cifendo 


club de Rancagua celebré la 


los diferentes actos al programa ya establecido 
para la distribucion de los festejos er los dias 


de la semana. 
Mendicidad 


El] Rotary Club de Manzanillo, Cuba, propusdé 
y acordé por unanimidad que los Rotarios supri- 
man las limosnas que semanalmente distribuyen 
en sus casas de comercio y particular, y que el 
importe de las mismas se envie al directorio de 
Esta 
hacia el fin 


la cocina gratuita. medida tiende a en- 


cauzar la atencidn saludable de 


suprimir la mendicidad por las calles. 
Cocina Econémica 

El Rotary Club de Santiago de Cuba esta 
actualmente laborando para ayudar a la Cocina 
Econémica que han establecido en la Iglesia de 
San Francisco, varias seforas, las cuales necesitan 
ayuda material para su sostenimiento. El Rotary 
Club esta contribuyendo a esa obra _altruista 
remitiéndoles viandas y efectos de los que in- 
tegran el menu que ellas sirven. 


Instituto de Radium 


E! Rotary Club de Arequipa, Pert, se ha 
dirigido a todos los Rotary Clubs de la Republica 
del Peri para que estudien la manera de con- 
seguir un gramo de radium, con el que seria 
suficiente para las necesidades de todo el Peru, 
dadas las facilidades y rapidez que les da la 
aviacién, y que los Rotary clubs trabajen por la 
creacién de un Instituto de Radium en Lima. 


THE ROTA) 
siempre lugar para que 
coNnsociOs NOs exponga si 
preocupaciones y los pr 
teresan a la categoria qi 
fin de que, ampliandos: 
nuestras personales ingu 
temos el cuadro, por fue: 
que en nosotros llevamos 
a nuestro alrededor se ci 

Tal es el criterio que 
debe orientar la formaci 
mas de las reuniones se 
cluye mi punto de vista 
que en ellos se dé lugar 
o temas. Por el contrario, 
los programas de las reun 
contribuyan a ensanchar 
la vida que cada socio cont 
deja ancho margen y ey 
tarse que en ellos se de 
gar a temas de la mas vari 
porque siempre contribuir. 
rrollar en los rotarios el 
de que vivimos en una soci 
no debe sernos ajeno nada 
sociedad pueda interesar, 


Colonias Escolares 
El principal trabajo del Rot E 


ha sido relacionado con 
En efecto veraned en Potr 


cordillerano, una colonia « 
ninitas, a cargo de tres disti 
Se piensa ahora seguir con u1 


numero de ninos. 


Cocina Econémica 


Fl Rotary Club de Alicante, | i ms 
que cada alicantino que ; St 
pague un dia de cada af 
institucién “Cocina 
fundada pero que iba a dejar K 


modo que al at 


} ] : 5+ 


instituciOn caritativa ha sido 
al Rotary Club de Alicante. ne 


Cartillas de Ahorro 
Entre las muchas magnifi 
el Rotary Club de Alicante, I th 


educ 


Econo 


de recursos, de 


rrollando, sobresale la 
Piensan repartir cerca de cien 
nifias a 


entre los ninos \ 


madrinas en la fiesta de 
seforitas de esa capital que 


despues a cuidar de la educacion OT 


Ahorro Escolar 


Entre los trabajos que ha efect 
club de Chiclayo, Peru, en ben Ks 
colares esta la donacién de pr 
en libretas de ahorro a los al 1 
de las Escuelas Fiscales, porqu 
sario difundir el ahorro entre |! th 

tn 


Presentacion de una Bande fF }, 
El Rotary Club de Rio de Jan op 


medio del representante diplomat 3 
en Lima, Pert, el Exmo. Sr. Dr. Sylvio Rens & 
de Castro, presenté una_ bande: is 
Rotary club de Lima, como u: 
amistad y confraternidad internaci 
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International House at Oregon “LU” 


By Rex Tussing 


f. THE International house of the University 


f Oregon, at Eugene, fifteen nations and races have 
t future leaders not only to study in the United 
States, but to learn friendship. 
Hawaiian, German, Japanese, Albanian, Danish, 
Korean, Russian, Filipino, American, French, Ne- 
gro, East Indian, Hebrew, Irish, and Chinese have 
ere lived as brothers, realizing the dream which 
ly yesterday seemed the barest possibility. In one 
short year, this international home has_ broken 
through the barriers of language and custom to 
cement the common bonds of humanity beneath. 
The Eugene Rotary Club, early in the project’s his- 
tory, sponsored a benefit basketball game, took the 
group into their meetings, and discussed prospects 
with them. “We believe,” the spokesman for the In- 
ternational House explained to members of the club, 
that it is individualities rather than nationalities 
that count.” 
The club’s response is testified to by the house on 
) the Oregon campus today. Twenty-four friends live 
We" BF here, eat at a common table, quarrel and laugh to- 
gether as they break bread. 
Let the house speak for itself. 
“It is home for me,” says the newest Negro mem- 





“I would not have remained in school after the 


ber. 
first week if it hadn't been for the friends I made 
here.” A Filipino boy, still in the university high 
school, smiles his appreciation because it is too much 
for the words he yet finds hard to use. A Hawaiian 
boy is happily playing his ukulele in his room up 
stairs. An American on his way to class nods to say 
“hello,” and a Chinese slips out to joke with the Irish 


cook. Surely all is friendly here. 


“O 
H, but it is not,’ Mrs. Tuttle, “hous 


mother,” answers from her rocking chair in the 
homelike living room. “When Russia and China 
were having their trouble over the Manchurian rail 
ways, two of our boys received all the propaganda 
from their homes. They brought down their notes 
after dinner one night and laid them side by side. 
Still they couldn’t agree.” 

It finally resulted in the Russian and the Chinese 
students laughing together and saying, “Well, let’s 
go out and settle this on the front lawn. Then we'll 
wire them and send our decision.” Out on the lawn 
they went, and, after a tussle, came in with their arms 


about each other’s shoulders. [Cont'd on page 47| 











































Here's 
Another 
Hole-in-One Class 


First vertical column (reading from top down 


J. A. Patterson, Inglewood, Calif., Potrero C. C., 172 yards (photo: 
Murillo); George E. Foss, Harrisburg, Pa., Harrisburg C. C., 180 yards; 
Albert Rowell, El Dorado, Ark., El Dorado G. C., 133 yards; Rev. Samuel 
C. Hodge, Oxtord, Pa., West Chester C. C., 150 yards; Sam L. Hancock, 
Rome, Ga., Glenwood G. C., 170 yards; J. P. Cutting, Williston, N. D., 


123 ards; George Bichy, De nver, Colo., Lakewood c.- GC. rer yards. 


) } 7 
column (reading down 


FE. C. Reybold, Denver, Colo., 130 vards; W. S. Fallis, Perry, Okla., Perry 
G. C., 172 yards; Edward Dale, Los Angeles, Calif., Wilshire C. C., 127 


irds; Kenneth B. Bowerman, San Francisco, Calif., 150 yards. 


] 1 column (reading down 
Obed W. Fell, Pueblo, Colo., Pueblo C. C.; Hubert Quillian, LaGrange, 
Ga., Highland C. C., 150 yard 






lnmn (readin d, Nn 
lumn (reading down 













R. A. Lee, Lincoln, Calif., Lincoln G. C., 150 yards; Lawrence H. Striley, 
Bangor, Me., Penobscot Valley C. C., 167 vards: James Benjamin Everidge, 
Columbus, Ga., Lions’ Municipal G. C., 77 yards; W. J. Kommers, Spokane, 
Wash., Spokane C. C., 190 yards. 


i fA column (reading down 
Fred G. Heinl, Terre Haute, Ind., 150 yards; Melvin Springer, Delta, Colo., 
yards; Dr. LeRoy D. Cratty, Wilkinsburg, Pa., Edgewood C. C., 155 
irds; Frank Levy, Bendigo, Australia, Bendigo G. C., 109 vards; W. E. 
Wavener, Sturgeon Bay, Wis., Hotel Commodore G. C., 140 vards; George 
P. Guflin, Gary, Ind., Gary C. C., fourth hole; Preston C. Smith, La Mesa, 








Calif., La Mesa C. C., 2 holes-in-one, the same hole——135 vards. 























Disarming for Peace 


ntinues ym page 9 | 


with me that the destruc 
ind property, the great tax 
the social and political in- 
v which resulted from the great 
responsibility in its origins. 
‘Over three quarters of the commer- 
portant population of the world 

a state of social and political 
some time even during the 
years. Although some secon- 

t of this political instability may 
the result of immediate eco- 

ic causes We cannot ignore the malign 
tnences from the Great War. These 


| and social disturbances neces- 


vy undermine that confidence on 
ch economic life, both domestic and 


national must thrive.’ 


Wir: his judgment Mr. Hender- 


son, the British foreign minister, has 
ecu his hearty agreement. “The 
ter-shock of the Great War” he said a 

recent meeting of the Council of a 
ue of Nations, “is in great part 
responsible for our present situation. 
\rmaments, beyond all doubt, are a con- 
tributory cause. An atmosphere of inter- 

tional security and freedom from fear 

war, is the first condition of economic 
rosperity.”” 

No one who knows these two states- 
men will question that they are men of 
sober judgment and great experience. 
Doubtless they were stating not only 
what they thought themselves but also 


the opinion of the great economic and 
financial authorities of England and 
America. Nor is the judgment of these 
great authorities needful; for every man 
of common-sense must be aware that the 
whole economic system of the world is 
still reeling and staggering from the ef- 
tects of the Great War. 

Peace then is essential to the economic 
How can it be 
secured? Not by force or violence. The 
old maxim “Si vis pacem, para bellum,” 
‘it you want peace you must prepare for 
var,” Though 
some belief in it may linger in nationalis- 


tic circles and military coteries, 


recovery of the world. 


is generally discredited. 


no one 
vith any historic sense can really believe 


| There is no case in history where peace 
has been maintained for any length of 
u The Roman Em- 

fe Is sometimes quoted as an example 
contrary. 


' } 5 
le by mere force. 


Pax Romana has a fine 


ind. But the amount of tranquillity 
and peace it brought must not be exag- 


: ; 
No doubt the barbarians « 


side the Empire were generally worste 


ge rated. 


for some two or three centuries by tl 


superior weapons and 


Roman legionaries. Even so, there were 


continual frontier hostilities going on. 


And at the heart of the Empire there 


were very few generations which had not 


experienced some revolution or civil war. 


Even if the Roman example were more 


in point than it is, the 


has had no parallel in Europe since the 


barbarians finally captured the imperial 


city and overran the Western Empire. 
For Rome had no rival, whereas the 


world today is broken up into a number 
of states more or less equal in strength. 

Any attempt nowadays by one such 
state or group OF states to enforce peace 
by dominating the rest of the world is 
out of the question. Whenever it has 
been attempted since Rome fell it has led 


] 


to prolonged and bitter war culminating 
in the defeat of the ambitious state and 
the economic dislocation of the rest 
of western civilization. As President 
Hoover says in the speech I have already 
quoted, “International confidence cannot 
be builded upon fear—it must be 
builded upon good will. i he whole his 
tory of the world is filled with chapter 
after chapter of the failure to secure peace 
through either competitive armament or 
intimidation.” 

That is why when the negotiators as- 
sembled at Paris after the war they deter- 
mined to try some fresh method to secure 
Peace, for at that time it was passionately 
desired by everyone to erect some safe- 
guard and barrier against the repetition 
of the four years’ awful experience which 
we had all been through. I am _ not 
going to discuss in detail the constitution 
of the League of Nations or the provi- 
sions of the Covenant. It is enough for 
my purposes to insist that the League is 
based on the conception of a universal 
international codéperation for the preser- 
vation of peace. 

The old idea of splitting up the world 
into rival groups out of which might 
spring a balance of power to equal and 
so strong that no one would venture to 
precipitate the catastrophe of a conflict, 
an idea which had been many times 
proved utterly delusive, was definitely 
discarded. In its place the experiment 
of peace by agreement was to be tried. 
The codperation of the nations for com- 
mon objects which had already before the 
war been carried to considerable lengths 
was to be increased and developed. At 


training ot the 


position of Rome 


up for the settlement of international dis 
putes by paciic means and if necessary 
the forcible prevention of lawless inter 
national violence not by any groups but 
by the joint action of all the nations ot 


the world. 


This general idea was carried out by 
a kind of very loose and elemen 
national federation. It has its Annua 
Assembly of representatives ol all Stat 
Members of the League, in a way com 
parable to such bodies as the American 
Congress and the Germa 
—e ate Hoe 
this body there is a smaller committec 


the Council of the League, which meets 


more often; and there is the international 


prepare ind 


carry out the resolutions and recommen 


Secretariat at Geneva to 


dations of the Council and Assembly 


The Council and Secrétariat are th 


nearest approach that the League makes 


to a Federal executive. But these bodies 
are a very long way trom Federal institu 
tions as we know them. For the Leagu 


has no coercive power. It cannot entorc 


1 


the decisions of either Assembly or Coun 
cil. And in almost all matters of sub 
stance even those decisions can only b 
reached by a unanimous vote, so careful 
were the framers of the Covenant to pre 
serve as far as possible the tull sovereign 
rights of every member of the League 
The only fragment of coercion in the 
Covenant is the provision by which each 
member of the League is bound to take, 
as it were, police action against the law 


less disturber of the peace of the world 


Gee the Covenant was framed a 


good deal has been done to fill in some of 
the gaps left in the original structur 

The organization of the Council has been 
completed. League finance has been put 
on a permanent basis. Most important 
of all, the Permanent Court of Inter 
national Justice has been established at 


The Hague and has shown in several dk 


cisions an impartiality and competen 
that have earned the confidence of th 


world. 


In many other ways the League has 
grown and prospered and has shown 
itself repeatedly a serviceable organ of 
international codperation and under 
standing. Moreover, it has been but 
tressed and strengthened by international 
agreements of great importance. There 
are, for instance, the Locarno agreements 
by which it was sought to apply the prin 


ciples of the Covenant to those special 
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problems which center round the western 
and eastern frontiers of Germany. Even 
more far-reaching is the so-called Kellogg 
Pact by which all the civilized nations of 
the world have solemnly pledged them- 


selves never to use war as an instrument 
of international policy or to seek a settle- 
ment of international disputes otherwise 
than by pacific means. 

The purpose of that instrument was to 
“outlaw” war, that is to say, to take from 
it all legal justification as far as the rules 
of international law are concerned. That 
is a step of great moral value. But it 
must be completed first by setting up a 
machinery other than war in order to 
settle international disputes, and secondly 
by such a reduction of the armaments 
of all nations as will be consistent with 
their formal renunciation of aggressive 
war. A great deal has been done in the 
first of these directions. The jurisdiction 
of the Court has been accepted by most 
nations in all international disputes in 
And recently 


volving a claim of rights. 


1g 
many of the more important and _ pro- 
gressive states have adhered to a treaty by 
which they bind themselves to submit 
all their disputes of whatever kind to 
settlement by judicial decision or arbitra- 


tion. 


Bu: with regard to disarmament 
much less has been accomplished. It is 
true that under the Washington and Lon- 
don treaties something has been done 
towards the limitation and reduction of 
the navies of the chief maritime powers. 
But this-only applies to three or at the 
The fleets of all other 
the 


most five powers. 
countries are unaffected. So too 
armaments of Germany, Austria, Hun- 
gary, and Bulgaria have been drastically 


But 


these provisions are of a very partial and 


limited by the treaties of Paris. 
incomplete character and certainly do not 
fulfill the clear intention of the Covenant 
and other international engagements and 
declarations. For there can be no ques- 
tion that at and after the time of the 
Paris Conference and as an integral part 
of the settlement there reached, all the 
members of the League undertook that 
if the Central Powers led the way and 
carried out the disarmament provisions 
of the Versailles and other treaties, they 
would in due course follow suit. 


It is true that they did not bind them- 
selves to carry out an exactly similar 
degree of disarmament to that which the 
defeated powers had accepted, but they 
did engage in effect to reduce their arma- 
ments to the lowest level consistent with 
national safety, and they referred to the 


disarmament clauses of the treaties of 


peace as an indication of the kind of 
thing which they meant by that engage- 
ment. Quite apart from this contractual 
aspect of the question it must surely be 
evident that there can be no permanence 
or stability about an international régime 
which imposes one standard on the rest. 
Nor is any such arrangement consistent 
bases of 


with of the fundamental 


the League of Nations which assumes 


one 


equality in rights between all its 
members. 

If then, the nations who adhered to the 
Covenant and Kellogg Pact meant any- 
thing real or sincere by their signature 
of those documents, there is nothing 
more urgent to be done than the limita- 
tion and reduction of the national arma- 
ment of those countries which were not 
disarmed by the peace treaties. 

It is to carry out this purpose that the 
great Disarmament Conference is to meet 
on the second of February of next year. It 
must succeed. That is essential for the 
peace and prosperity of the world and 
success will not be achieved unless at the 
very outset the first steps are taken not 
only for the limitation but for the reduc- 
tion and equalization of the armaments 
of all 


clear. 


nations. The object in view is 

We are aiming at a real reduction of 
armaments to the level of police purposes. 
They are no longer to be used as instru- 
ments of national policy, that is, to force 
the will of this or that nation or group of 
nations upon the rest. They are only to 
exist to repress disorders and lawlessness 
by international authority. They are to 
bear the same relation to the community 
of nations as the national police forces 
do to the national Ob- 
viously if this object is ultimately to be 
attained we must change our point of 


governments. 


view on the subject altogether. 

At present the power and prestige of a 
country is apt to be measured by the 
strength of its armaments, and it feels 
humiliated if there are other countries of 
similar or lesser population and resources 
which are more heavily armed than itself. 
That is perhaps natural so long as arma- 
ments mean power to enforce policy. 
Take away that assumption, as in words 
we have taken it away by the Kellogg 
Pact, and the influence of a country 
should depend on wealth, culture, civili- 
zation, piety, but not on brute force. 

The maintenance of armaments would 
then become not an object of national 
pride but a burden—an obligation under- 
taken from a sense of duty to the com- 
munity of nations. No nation boasts of 
the extent of its police force or the 
numbers of its customhouse officials. Let 
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us hope that the day 
boasts of the strength of | 
will be thought equall) 
But to advance on 
be practical. We must “ 
tremes in both directix 
expect that next year w: 
or nearly all that is ck 
other hand we must lx 
against a result which 
more than stabilize the 
doubt this is only to be ¢! 
series of disarmament cont 
must look for 
whole series. 


ultimat 
But it is vit 
conference, precedents 


which lead definitely forw 


g DO not think we shou! 

with less than say a 25 per 

in the cost of world arma 
almost equally important 

ciple of international equa 
ments should be recognized. [rt { 
that the reduction must be 
armaments of only those s1 
not yet 
forts should be made to 


have disarmed. S arly . 2B 
assimilate the methods of disarmament IB inst 
in all countries. How far that 
carried time alone will show but | 
convinced that the effectiveness ot 
work of the conference will | 
proportion to the degree of 
equality which it can bring about 


One word in conclusion. |! 
us be romantic or doctrinair 
ter. We are engaged in a strict 
task of complete novelty and 
difficulty. If we allow our minds t lieve 
on what are called points of princip B will 
shall get nowhere. Let us concentra! “ 
on definite and positive results and 
remember that those results can o1 
achieved by an aroused and 
public opinion through the world 

It is hoped to hold a great 


conference and demonstratio! U min 


autumn of representatives of al! na! Hot 
genuinely desirous of dis t 
That will be a test of the vigor 
cess of our preaching each in 0! 
countries between this and 

time is short. Much has to be do! 
the prize is great and sp! 
quote President Hoover once aga 


“The very calling of the Disarmames C 
Conference is in itself not ony proot “Re 
need, but is an emphatic eyidenc . Li 
progress in the world demand tor FR " 
and for peace. Of all proposals 1 ce a Uni 
economic rehabilitation of the wore Ho 
know of none which compares 1m necty By 
sity and importance with the successit\ By 70" 
result of that Conference.” BUD | 
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“Bi SINESS ADRIFT,” by Wallace 
pt Donham, has the infrequent merit 
lescribing in its title what 
will discover between its 
is. Dean Donham—he is dean of 
School of Business Admin- 
Harvard University—leaves 
nty about his opinion. Busi- 
t, pilotless, anchorless, going 
but where it knows not. And 
It is, he is sure, because business 
consistent planning. The 
Nonham conviction on that point is firm. 
So, it is proposed that business exer- 
cht, that it make use of its 
capacity to codperate, and 
Production and distribution should 

he planned, and all of the other specific 
cesses that may be bracketed under 

Se heads. 

But intelligent planning, he cautions, 
t take into ever-changing account the 
S instability of factors in the economic 
ations. The author would have the 
United States, tor example, taper off its 
yport business and devote more attention 

the home market which already takes 

re of some ninety percent of its pro- 
tion. He urges a consistent govern- 

F ment policy on public works to piece out 
private initiative, as a means of taking 
off “peaks” of unemployment. And, be- 
eves the dean, the Russian five year plan 

| will probably succeed, at least for a time. 
“Business Adrift” is, perhaps the most 
widely discussed business book of the 
_ year. Perhaps because of its resolute ut- 
terances on many subjects on which 
many men have not yet made up their 
minds. It is published by Whittlesey 


House, McGraw-Hill, N. Y. ($2.50). 


* * * 


- \ healthy bit of literary calisthenics 


The Rotarian’s Bookshelf 


for any province ol ANY land is to pause, 
now and then, for an inventory of what 
its sons and daughters are doing in the 
book line. Two years ago, Hilton Ross 
Greer did that appreciated service for the 
American Southwest with “Best Short 
Stories from the South West.” And, in 
1931, he repeats. Same ttle. Imprint: 
Southwest Press, Dallas ($2.00). 

But the stories are in no wise provin- 
cial. They are quite cosmopolitan in sub 
ject matter. And they are well told. 
Which is, probably, quite a safe observa 
tion for each of them has been looked 
upon with favor in an American mag 
azine sanctum. Steady readers of Tue 
Rotarian, it might parenthetically be re- 
marked, will find one of them a familiar 
tale. It is Norma Patterson’s “Street 
Keeper,” which made its debut in these 


columns back in September, 1923. 
* * * 


Behind the in-itself interesting tale of 


“Magnificent Obsession,” by Lloyd é.. 
Douglas, is an idea, an interesting idea. 
And the longer you mull over its im- 
plications, the more fascinating it is. Can 
a man project into others the strength 
of his own personality and through that 
transfusion add a cubit of power unto 
himself? 

That is the sdea behind the book. Cer- 
tainly, it sounds drab enough stated this 
way, Or any Way. But when pre sented 
in the animated persons of Dr. Hudson 
and Bob Merrick and others of this book’s 
dramatis personae, it is not drab, but 
vivid and, perhaps, dynamic. “Magnifi- 
cent Obsession” is worth two or three 
evenings at home. Publishers: Willett, 


Clark, and Colby, Chicago ($2.50). 


International House at Oregon “U” 


ntinued from page 43] 
| Living costs on the Pacific coast are not 
) 2s high as at many other places in the 


i Ts‘ho j . ‘ 
5 United States. Rooms at the International 


neces fe House cost from five to seven dollars a 
cess month. The board bill brings the total 
YP to just about a dollar a day. “Of 





course we can save nothing,” says the 


manager, “but we have incorporated, 
and since the Eugene Rotary Club has 
offered us the full use of their credit we 
can time our purchases to the best advan- 


tage. It is quite necessary that we keep 


expenses low tor we have tew members 


who can aftord very much. 
“Richer student ey 
Richer students usually go to the 


better-known eastern schools, but most ot 


ours have to work. That is our greatest 


handicap. Many of them are working 
at meal-times, and miss the comradeship 
he table—or f r greate 1 
at the table—one of our greatest advan 
tages over similar organizations.” 
It is just this difhculty which a univer 
a ee ; ‘ 
sity faculty committee and the Rotary 
When 


a suitable arrangement has been found, it 


club are now attempting to solve. 


is the plan of the club to offer scholar 
ships or some other aid to the students 


land 


from other lands who work their way 


through school. 


Chats About 


Our Contributors 


Y.... YUNT CECIL, perhaps Eng 


land’s foremost peace advocate, was 
educated at Eton and Oxford. His is a 
distinguished record for public service. 
..» Roy L. Smith since 1919 has been 
pastor of the Simpson Methodist Epis 
copal Church at Minneapolis, Minn. He 
is a member of the Minneapolis Juvenil 
Crime Commission, the board of Min 
neapolis Good Will Industries, and Ki 
His “Sentence Sermons” are a 
David 


William Moore is widely known as a 


wanis. 
popular newspaper feature. 
magazine contributor. Gertrude 
Springer is a member of the Survey 
Graphic staff. Her story of unemploy 
ment conditions is based on investiga 
tions made for that publication. 

Until he was seventeen, Max Reinhardt 
worked in a bank near Vienna. Shortly 
after his acting career began in 1893 at 
Salzburg he attracted attention for his 
portrayal of elderly rdles. His greatest 
success has been as a_ producer. 

Walter B. Pitkin, professional psycholo 
gist and journalist, has been professor of 
journalism at Columbia University since 
flan J]. Cobhara is, per 


haps, England’s best known aviator and 


io5d, «= s on 


has been called “Britain’s Lindbergh.” 
... Robert T. Jones is 
who held four major titles at one time. 
hiaein Edgar G. Doudna is director of 


“Bobby” -he 


teacher training of normal schools of 
Hamzah bin Abdul- 
lah is in the Malayan government service. 
. . . Lillian Dow Davidson is a regular 


Wisconsin. 


contributor to this magazine. 


























Java—Gem of the Dutch East Indies 


| Continued from page 31| 


meet him at his sumptuous official home 


il 


nd from there proceed in motor-cars to 


the palace of Prince Pakoe Alam. There 
party. The 


re perhaps twenty in th 


| | 


e 
¢ 1 1 } 
naturally neaded 


the line of 
motor-cars that wound its way through 
Djokjakarta. 


ing came a high official from Luxem- 


(;overnor 


the streets of Follow- 
burg, his wife, and daughter. The Dutch 
Resident and myself were in the third 
car. Being a bachelor, Dr. Westra whose 


house guests we were, had elevated me 
for the occasion to the rank of his official 


wife, so naturally I felt important. 


Prnvce Pakoe Alam is a progressive, 
democratic ruler and a charming man 
and best of all he is a member and an in- 
terested one of the Rotary Club of Djok- 
jakarta. In a large open hall the Prince 
and his dainty little wife awaited us. As 
soon as we were seated, servants brought 
us soft drinks after which the dance com- 
menced. The dance was really a combi- 
nation of acting and posturing. Our en- 
joyment would have been doubled had 
we been conversant with the wayang 
story which was being enacted by two 
young men. The outstanding one, evi- 
dently in the réle of a god, a young man 
ol perhaps nineteen or twenty, was the 
eldest son of Prince Pakoe Alam. It is 
permitted to Princes only to take the part 
of gods. His superb young body, saffron- 
tinted, was resplendent in the exquisite 
conventional wayang costume which re- 
quires the best work of many artisans 
including the jeweler. Four long colorful 
sashes manipulated very beautifully, play 
an important part in the dance. Although 
we did not in the least understand all 
the movements, we did appreciate that 
it Was a most artistic performance. 
Alighting at the outer gateway of the 
kraton as the domain of the Sultan is 
termed, we entered upon a narrow pas- 
sageway, carpeted and generously sprin- 
kled with fragrant rose petals which led 
to the pandapa or many-pillared gold pa- 
vilion with glistening marble floor open 
on all sides to the tropical air and this 
night ablaze with lights. We will never 
be nearer fairyland than that. Round 
about us was a mysterious darkness blot- 
ting out the many low buildings of the 
palace. The Sultan in a military uniform 


with much gold braid advanced to the 


entrance to greet the Dutch Governor, 
his so-called “Elder Brother.” Until they 
had advanced to the center of the pendapa 


all others remained motionless for a very 
rigid court etiquette is observed here. 
Then according to rank, each couple ad- 
vanced making three low bows as they 
reached the Sultan. Presentations to the 
ladies followed, none of whom spoke 
English. There was the Sultan’s sister, a 
rather elderly woman, simply dressed, 
who acted as a foil for the sparkling be- 
diamonded princesses and court ladies, 
gay as butterflies in their becoming bajus. 
This is a tight-fitting jacket worn over 
the conventional brown and white batik 
sarong or rather kain as this garment is 
called when worn by a woman. 

These kains are always en régle wheth- 
er it is for a court function or just ordi- 
nary wear, but of course those worn at 
court would be made with more care of 
patterns which commoners are not per- 
mitted to copy. In Batavia a very bright, 
intellectual princess of our acquaintance 
and, I understand, the only Javanese 
woman to receive a foreign university 
education, was presented at the court of 
King George and Queen Mary and she 
was good enough to show me the kain 
which she had worn on that occasion, a 
most beautiful piece of work. 

As soon as we were seated, men serv- 
ants bearing gold cigarette and cigar 
cases, likewise lighted tapers, approached, 
dropped to their knees and still crouch- 
ing crawled up to His Highness and pre- 
sented them. Rare is the occasion when 
any Javanese, whatever may be his rank, 
is permitted to approach the Sultan on a 
common level. He must take up a posi- 
tion below His Highness. Queer what 
customs this world presents. 

Tea, the most delicious I have ever 
tasted, was served to us. Weeks later I 
happened to mention it to a Chinese 
Java-born tea merchant, a fine-looking 
young man who had joined the Rotary 
club and who spoke perfect English. His 
face lighted up as he said, “I supply the 
Sultan with that tea. I will send you 
some.” True to his word he sent us six 
fragrant pounds which we greatly en- 
joyed. 

Out from the darkness came the tin- 
kling sounds of the gamelan and there 
before the pendapa was the native orches- 
tra of fifty or sixty pieces. At the same 
moment from the palace in the rear came 
a cortege of eight Javanese dancers, four 
wee little girls of seven in front and the 
other four, of fifteen years or so, bringing 
up the rear. According to fixed rule, 
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they advanced with dow: 

close to their sides with 

angles. So slowly did 

bare feet that although 

cover three hundred fee; 

fully twenty minutes 

before the Sultan. W: 

to observe their exquisit 

bodies and saffron powde: ) 
Dutch lady next to me | . 
tice the paesan, their se 
It takes hours t 
hair is pulled into thos« 
to the forehead and abov: 
it is outlined 
flowers on spiral stems, 


dress. 


with spang ( 
hair, nodded as they mov 

hair was put up in a net o! 
smelling melati flowers wit 

ficial flower at the top. My 
said, “Do you see the gir! 

mond in the center of th« 

She is the Sultan’s daughter. 
and princesses are the only court 
In fact the serimpi dancing, \ 
mate knowledge of legend and of 
is regarded as a finishing 
education of a princess. From th 
six they go through very s 

to obtain complete supple: 

lute muscle control. 


Bi: performance lasted for near! a 


hour and we were enthra 
loveliness and amazed at 
bespeaking years of meticulous training 
Perhaps nowhere else in the wor 


be seen such a marvelous exhibitio: re 
muscular control, of such perfect ae 
studied repression of the many minu! ae 
movements one would expect to emanal we 
from such youthful persons. Such cs Pak, 
pline seemed almost unhuman. \¢ iw 
false move during the ceremony, 7 
that never once glanced beyond the p: we 
scribed direction. a 
The dance over we walked, led byt taria 
Sultan and the Governor, to the « vour 
ace in the rear which the Sultan has & H9 Jie, 
just as it was when his father pasee Be“ 
away. After viewing the great dining By, 
hall with its many pictures and of Fh on 
ments, we resumed our seats and sat M° BF men 
tionless for some moments until a £09 Be muy 
sounded which gave us permission © By dou! 


depart. A few days later a large St BR also 
envelope of royal yellow arrived conts!™ iy mad, 


ing a flashlight picture of His Hight By poin 
and our group sent as a souvenir of US By culti 
event. It was altogether an untorgel° Bie piai 





vilege that comes to few 





progress in Rotary exten- 

| from his reports. “Java 

field from an extension 

Jh. Westenenk, who was 

Hague Club in 1927 had 

o splendid little clubs here 
Cserabava and Djokjakarta, the 
irgest city in Java with a 
350,000, including 10,000 
important port; the latter, 

one of the native states 
tion of 107,000 including 
Dutch. Very enjoyable and profit- 
y visits. I will long retain 

,ories of the friendliness and 

of Naval Commander A. Vos, 

nt of the Soerabaya Club and 

Slim. president of the Djokjakarta 


ir charming ladies of whom 


1 
yeh 
Lil. 


“"\ MEWHAT to my surprise I 
a definite social caste feeling 

ong the Dutch which con- 

that I would find it a task to 

bs with a truly representative 

rship. In fact, social distinctions 
ntained here very rigidly. There 

ed a fear among many that if they 

‘B® were to step outside of their immediate 
circle in selecting members, they 

creatly weaken their club. Hap- 
this did not apply to taking in Java- 
There was a desire almost univer- 

to obtain this contact. Unfortunately, 
er, the educated Javanese is rarely 
business and fills so few classifications 
it only a very small number are avail- 


n the Djokjakarta club especially 
were they giving attention to the develop- 

t of friendship among their different 
racial groups. Here His Highness Prince 
Pakoe ‘Moe: one of the native rulers was 


is a member with a high-attendance record. 
It is interesting to note that in the club, 
terred not to be called “His High- 
ness” but declared he was simply Ro- 
taran Pakoe Alam. A well-educated 
( v0 


g prince, nephew of the Sultan, had 
likewise accepted membership. 

clubs were ina healthy condition 
ng in their programs many talks 
on Rotary subjects, 


1 
bersn 


developing _ their 
Ip to an appreciation of com- 
As munity obligations; and there was no 


Coubt as to their interest in Rotary. I 
also learned of the efforts that had been 
ont made 


to organize Rotary clubs at other 
ig points, all without success and the difh- 
‘I would encounter were made very 


oe Bean to me. Unfortunately, I had also 


so ees 





ick that you may learn of 





















to encounter the scourge of bad times: even though it added to their burdens 
prices below cost of production, and a_ I have always been an optimist when 
drought that was burning up the rice comes to Rotary extension and pessim 
and sugar crop. Business men would be _ tic prognostications make but a slight 1 
chary of further depleting their decreas pression upon me. 
ing incomes even to the extent of fees for The last week in January tound m 
one more club. Furthermore, with the | work in Batavia where four previous « 
exception of the mountain cities, Java has forts to organize had been made. This 
a very hot climate. There would be a city of almost a halt million people, on 
natural reluctance to join an organization — of the most important in all Asia, pu 
emanding a weekly attendance. Still, me greatly and I had to proceed with 
the Dutch are a sturdy race as any one much caution. One day I would 
must confess who sees them facing a g was obtaining a slight insight into local 
gaatic rice taffel at tiffin ona hot day and conditions as they might affect Rotary 
I felt that they would welc« Rotary and the next day someone would det 
| 
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EAT 
BE WELL! * 


F you want to keep well strong, 
healthy, efficient—then you must know how to eat. 
The body is a machine. It demands certain quantities 
and qualities, and only under favorable conditions will 
the body do its most efficient work. 
“Eating for Health and Efficiency”’ 
of health rules—every one of which may be easily fol- 
lowed at home. It tells how the Battle Creek Sani- 
tarium Diet System has been built through years of 
exhaustive scientific research. It will give you a new 
idea of life and its possibilities. 
The book is free. Write for it now. 


THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM 
Box 22-H 


up to the top notch 





is a condensed set 








Battle Creek, Mich. 
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The Battle Creek Sanitarium, 
Box 22-H, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Send me your free Diet Book, ‘EATING FOR HEALTH AND EFFICIENCY.” 
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50 
] ee. | : . 
nitely upset my conclusions. ew cities, 
] believe, have quite so many groups— 


| 


SOC ial. political, vocational, etc., and never 

ith tne possible except 1 Of Athens 
had I been faced with so many discour- 
igvemen But difficults eem to dis 
ippear vhen one actually combats them 
though they did necessitate in this case 
careful consideration. Sir Josiah Crosby, 
the British Consul General, upon whom 
| had called first had received advice 
from the Foreign Othe London, as to 
my mission. From him came my first 
encouragement. Hi, very kindly offered 
to accompany me on my it to His Ex 


cellency the Governor General who had 


likewise been informed as to my objec 


tive in a dispatch from the Minister of 


t 
munication from his old friend Rotarian 
W. De 


expressed much interest and very gra- 


1e Colonies at The Hague and by a com- 


Cock Buning. His Excellency 
ciously provided me with a letter of intro- 
duction to the higher officials through- 
out Java and Sumatra which was natu- 
rally most helpful and enabled me to 
bring in in each city a number of these 
most representative men. 


March 


18 in an imposing hall in the Hotel Des 
} fel 


“The club came into existence 


Indes with a splendid group of high 
officials as members, business and profes- 
sional men, seventy in all including 8 


The 


may seem large but I knew it would be 


Javanese and 3 Chinese. number 


reduced by transfers to other cities, long 


1 
home leave and by resignations among 


those who would not care for the con 
tacts or for the necessity for weekly at 
tendance, to two-thirds of its size in 6 


months. Happily the Batavia Club is 


truly a cross-section ot the community. 


There were rather strong antagonisms 
amongst its members and I departed sin- 
cerely hoping that the bringing together 
of men from groups that ordinarily did 
not come together socially would not 
prove too great a strain. Without such 
feel 


The 


membership the club does not, | 


make the best use of its Rotary. 


officers and directors selected constituted 
a strong group. President: A. Praaster- 
ink, a the 
issuing Java Bank. Vice President: Raden 
Adapati Aria Achmed Djajadiningrat, 
Senior Native Member of the Council of 


India, the highest official body in the 


director in important note- 


Dutch Indies. Honorary Secretaries: Jhr. 
Quarles Von Ufford, joint local manager 
Netherlands Steamship Company and 
Mr. C. A. De Vries, of the Aneta Press 


Agency. 


| TROUGH the assistance given by an 


exceptionally strong local committee | 
had 
work 
the s 
tion 
Dute 
mow 
one 
beaut 
hone 
most 
not t 
ernm 
admi 
thus 
The + 
day fi 
fine f 
five. 
to nd 
of wh 
organ 
was a 
ing a 
dent? 
tional 
Ir. Ag 
the G 
Kock 
Foll 
that MOSsewaeeractrve’ Mitte hill city, Ma- 
lang, which has a population of 42,000 
including 3,000 Dutch. I was much 
pleased with the fine group of men, thirty 
in number who sat down at the Hotel 


-Mecting Unemployment’s Challenge 


| Continued from page 14| 


It was coérdinated with the relief service 
of the charitable organizations and helped 
them carry the staggering load that al- 
most swamped their resources. Detroit 
resorted to work relief, paid by public 
funds, as a part of its enormous munic- 
ipal-relief program. St. Paul tied work 
relief to its Department of Public Wel- 
fare, applicants for aid being provided 


with jobs for two or three days a week 


in the Department of Public Works. By 
this plan the city received 19,318 days 
of labor worth, at the going wage, $69,- 
544. As this sum would probably have 
had to be expended anyway in straight 
relief the work accomplished was con- 
sidered just so much work gained. 

Not every city counts its “made-work” 
program as an unqualified success. The 
Philadelphia Committee for Unemploy- 
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Splendid on March 
ing of Rotary. To 
ceedings Naval Cor 
brought up a group f1 
Club some 60 miles 
terrific tropical dow1 
ened to sweep everyt! 
They played an imp 
success of the meeting 
nel H. C. van Vierso 
Vice Pre side 


planter. Honorary Sec: 


official. 


man, Assistant Manag 
Semarang, third lai 
population 158,000 i ling yon 


Dutch was mv next obiectiva ¢ 


hope Rotary will spread to the lessim- 
portant places which should have Rotay 
representation. Java shou! nately 
have at 


Sumatra came next in our 


least a dozen ot 


ment Relief had 14,000 head 
at work last winter in specia!ly 
jobs at a base wage of $ 
Horatio Gates Lloyd, its c! 
announced that work relic! 
included in the program 
municipal bureau which hx 
which will expend $3,000,000 0! 
ployment relief. Cleveland, alter 
winter's experience, has mixed tee 
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It admits that work 


the morale of the un- 
velieves that money goes 
ing actual distress if it 
straight relief. 
of a work-relief program 
ssure on public and pri 
parently depends on the 
applicants are selected. 
ver large, can take care 
ly. While probably all the 


and certainly want the 


them need it much more 
ULRy 
in others. The 


, only practical policy 
al 4 : 
be to reserve the work reliet 


ems to 


7 mew tt Weanee 269 OSE srruuUTU ve as 


as that of a great newspaper. And 
teachers should use the best news- 
ipers freely in classrooms. The aim must 
be simply to open the young person’s 
he environment in which he lives 
and t some day earn a living. 


> 


all, our schools must teach 


Much more geography, particularly in its 
e c aspects. For world politics and 
' 


trade are shaped by the natural 
Pesources of regions and by the relations 


pet limate and the races of men 
pho work in climate. Even our best 
solleges still neglect this matter. Then 
Be ought to be taught concerning 
. ite mechanism of politics in each 
p portant country—this, naturally, in 
wie Bigh schools and not earlier. Also give 
© Be Stier dose of the ways of industry and 
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city that has tried it clearly indicates tl 


it is essential to provide tor a hon 
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second grand division of schooling. 
we tread unbroken ground. Here is in 
nocent revolution. The tasks 
two large groups. One consists of th 
arts of self-management; the other in 
the mastery of material. The teacher of 
the first must show pupils how to sit at 
ease, how to relax, how to attend to tl 

printed page while people are talking all 
around; how to read fast, slowly, or skim 
mingly, according to the exigencies of 
the moment; how to shift from one sub 
ject to another with the least contusion; 


how to time periods of 


- nd . 
study and rest 


how to keep in the best frame of mind 
for studying; and so on. In a word, in 
tellectual self-control. 
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nitely upset my conclusions. Few cities, 
I believe, have quite so many groups— 
SOc ial. political, vocation il, etc., and never 


with the possible exception of Athens 


had I been faced with so many discour- 
avements. But difhe ulties seem to dis- 
appear when one actually combats them 


though they did necessitate in this case 
careful consideration. Sir Josiah Crosby, 
the British Consul General, upon whom 
1 had called first had 
Foreign Office, London, as to 


received advice 
Irom the 
my mission. From him came my first 
encouragement. He very kindly offered 
to accompany me on my visit to His Ex 
cellency the Governor General who had 
likewise been informed as to my objec 
tive in a dispatch from the Minister of 
the Colonies at The Hague and by a com 
munication from his old friend Rotarian 
W. De Cock Buning. 
expressed much interest and very gra- 


His Excellency 


ciously provided me with a letter of intro- 
duction to the higher officials through- 
out Java and Sumatra which was natu- 
rally most helpful and enabled me to 
bring in in each city a number of these 
most representative men. 

“The club came into existence March 
18 in an imposing hall in the Hotel Des 
Indes with a splendid group of high 
officials as members, business and profes- 
sional men, seventy in all including 8 
The 


may seem large but I knew it would be 


Javanese and 3 Chinese. number 
reduced by transfers to other cities, long 
home leave and by resignations among 
those who would not care for the con- 
tacts or for the necessity for weekly at 
tendance, to two-thirds of its size in 6 
months. Happily the Batavia Club is 
truly a cross-section of the community. 
There were rather strong antagonisms 
amongst its members and I departed sin- 
cerely hoping that the bringing together 
of men from groups that ordinarily did 
not come together socially would not 
prove too great a strain. Without such 
membership the club does not, I feel 


make the best use of its Rotary. The 


ofhicers and directors selected constituted 


a strong group. President: A. Praaster- 
ink, a director in the important note- 
issuing Java Bank. Vice President: Raden 
Adapati Aria Achmed Djajadiningrat, 
Senior Native Member of the Council of 
India, the highest official body in the 
Dutch Indies. Honorary Secretaries: Jhr. 
Quarles Von Ufford, joint local manager 
Netherlands Steamship Company and 
Mr. C. A. De Vries, of the Aneta Press 


Agency. 


Throucu the assistance given by an 
exceptionally strong local committee | 
had been able to carry on organization 
work at both Bandoeng and Batavia at 
the same time. Bandoeng with a popula- 
tion of 112,000 of which 11,000 are 
Dutch 
mountains at an altitude of 2300 ft. It has 
Middle Asia, 
beautiful public gardens, and attractive 
homes. We regarded it as one of the 


most beautiful cities in the East. Though 


is beautifully situated in the 


one of the best hotels in 


not the capital, it possesses several gov- 
ernment departments connected with the 
administration of the Archipelago and 1s 
thus an important government center. 
The organization luncheon was held the 
day following the Batavia meeting with a 
fine representative membership of forty- 
five. Among the officers it is interesting 
to note were three splendid fellows, each 
of whom had made a previous effort to 
organize. The President: Dr. H. Philippi 
was a former military officer, now operat- 
ing a survey and title office. Vice Presi- 
dent: Prof. Dr. H. Westra, an educa- 
tionalist. Honorary Joint Secretaries: 
Ir. A. C. De Iongh, who was director of 
the Geological Survey, and J. A. C. de 
Kock van Leeuwen, broker. 

Following Bandoeng, I started work in 
that most attractive little hill city, Ma- 
lang, which has a population of 42,000 
including 3,000 Dutch. I was much 
pleased with the fine group of men, thirty 
in number who sat down at the Hotel 


‘Meeting Unemployment’s Challenge 


| Continued from page 14| 

It was codrdinated with the relief service 
of the charitable organizations and helped 
them carry the staggering load that al- 
most swamped their resources. Detroit 
resorted to work relief, paid by public 
funds, as a part of its enormous munic- 
ipal-relief program. St. Paul tied work 
relief to its Department of Public Wel- 
fare, applicants for aid being provided 
with jobs for two or three days a week 


in the Department of Public Works. By 
this plan the city received 19,318 days 
of labor worth, at the going wage, $69,- 
544. As this sum would probably have 
had to be expended anyway in straight 
relief the work accomplished was con- 
sidered just so much work gained. 

Not every city counts its “made-work” 
program as an unqualified success. The 
Philadelphia Committee for Unemploy- 
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ang to the last that Rotary 
with it the prestige of the five Rota 
clubs already organized. || 

was held April 14th at the Hi 

vilion with a strong represent 
bership of thirty-six. President: A 
traffic 
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Vorster, manager, Net 
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It admits that work 


ept in so far as I insist that many 
Bubects 


now taught separately might 
be merged into one huge course 
The World. Its scope should be as 
id as that of a great newspaper. And 
he teachers should use the best news- 
pers treely in classrooms. The aim must 
De simply to open the young person’s 
myes to the 
and 


environment in which he lives 


t some day earn a living. 


(\\'T 1] 
“Ap, \E all, our schools must teach 


: geography, particularly in its 
®conomic aspects. For world politics and 


rid 





trade are shaped by the natural 
ources of regions and by the relations 
4 ween climate and the races of men 
© work in climate. Even our best 
poleges still neglect this matter. Then 
ought to be taught concerning 
unute mechanism of politics in each 

g pertant country—this, naturally, in 
'g schools and not earlier. Also give 


‘utter dose of the ways of industry and 





city that has tried it clearly indicates that 


, ae r the morale of the un- it is essential to provide tor a home ad 
believes that money goes’ dress check-up of the applicant's story 
: ving actual distress if it) by a qualified and reliable visitor, with 
. ; straight relief. a recheck from time to time to mak 
of a work-relief program © sure that the financial status of the family 
essure on public and pri- has not changed. 
parently depends on the Unless this is done the work-1 
h applicants are selected. will be exploited by men who are not 
ever large, can take care actually in need of aid while charity 
While probably all the still be ES ee a ae 
and certain|} want the den of the needy. With this check-up as 
of them need it much more ; ; i, 
[he only practical policy > en procedure nok, caneaoiaa icp 
ee roaeeue the work altos immeasurable service in preserving th 
_ ed men with dependents self-respect of honest working-men whom 
, ly at the end of their own Unemployment has reduced to destiti 
who. but for this aid, ton, in relieving regular charitable funds 
- e objects of charity. In or- for the care of the infirm and tl k 
ork-reliet program the ex and in accomplishing useful civic im 
f New York and of every other — provements. 
The Next Step in Education 
FL ! jrom page 19 | : 
Reed? It seems to me that all school work business. Please lighten the panegyrics 
bught to be reorganized into two con- and explain the way the wheels go 
tellations, one dealing with the world at ‘round! Every youth should know that. 
ser bree, the other with the pupil’s own All this worldly wisdom must continu 
yg and moral development. The as long as school keeps. Start it early 
R prmer is Orientation; it presents facts, and stick to it up to the pupil's last day! 
. 4 subjects, but in their real settings. Even then, you can only impart the mer- 
best colleges have lomg since ac- ce shred For there is no end to this 
pep | this as a basic treatment. Nearly Web of Oke iis alia, tek ented duties 
swenty years ago, we started it at Colum- know half of even that which he sees 
id still adhere to it with full satis- around him. Through high school the 
; Many of our most Prag esse social sciences are to be stressed above 
on Bich schools have made a fine start with gy] else: for they touch most of the in 
‘ Bt, too. So, in this I propose no revolu- timate interests and yearnings of adoles 


cents. There is no better season for im 


parting them. 


So much for orientation. Now for the 
second grand division of schooling. Here 
we tread unbroken ground. Here is in 
nocent revolution. The tasks fall into 
two large groups. One consists of t 
arts of self-management; the other in 
the mastery of material. The teacher of 
the first must show pupils how to sit at 
ease, how to relax, how to attend to the 


1] 


yrinted page while people are talking all 
I pag peo} g 


around; how to read fast, slowly, or skim 
mingly, according to the exigencies of 
the moment; how to shift from one sub 
ject to another with the least confusion; 
how to time periods of study and rest; 
how to keep in the best frame of mind 
for studying; and so on. In a word, in 
tellectual self-control. 

The teacher in charge of the second 
discipline trains pupils how to separate 
the important facts from the incidental 


in a given subject, this task being one 
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thing in mathematics and quite another 
in poetry. He instructs the young in pre- 
paring briefs and in rewriting arguments 
and descriptions, as a means to mastering 
their content. He shows them how to 
get a bird’s-eye view of a new book be- 
fore attempting to conquer its details; 
how to fix upon a single point in a sub- 
ject, and then, from hundreds of pages, 
to select only what bears upon that point; 
how to keep notes; how to score one’s 


progress in learning; and so on. 


Here is the grandiose novelty of to- 
morrow’s school. To find room for it, 
must we drop half a dozen subjects bod- 
ily? Not at all! At first I thought so— 
and dismissed the plan as impossible. 
But I now see a simple adjustment. Keep 
the old teachers and the gist of their old 
subjects. Keep most of the courses, too. 
But add to the staff a few highly trained 
specialists in the art of learning and put 


| them in charge of the study periods but 


not the recitation periods. Let the stu- 
dents be graded on their speed and ac- 
curacy of learning under difficult study 
conditions, such as classroom noises. Let 


them be drilled in all the tricks of learn- 








ing just as football players are drilled in 
the tricks of their game. In short, add a 
staff of study coaches to the school fac- 
ulty, without displacing the teachers of 
subjects. The study coaches check up on 
the students’ methods of handling their 
subjects. So no new subject nor class 


period has to be added. 


Tr most difficult task of these study 
coaches will be the emotional education 
of their students. For, strange as it may 
seem to the old-fashioned intellectual, the 


learner’s feelings and general outlook 
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m page 17 | 
irk and constantly recom- 
of spectators. And the stage 
who holds all the strings 
bows in blindful devotion 
foreseen miracle, the fairest 

realm of art. 

science will analyze the cur- 
alternate between stage and 
It will become possible to calcu- 
visible radiations and to ex- 
and thereby to get on to the 
of the most important and 


reaching secrets of human relations. 
BS. SPEARE is the greatest and 
incomparable piece f luck which 
en to the lot of ra theater. He 
. poet, actor, and actor manager all 
e. He painted the landscapes and 
ted all the scenery in his verse. He 
’ the nearest approach to the Creator. 
ip a marvelous, consummate 
id: the earth with all its flowers; the 
ith all its storms; the light of the 
f the moon, and the stars; fire with 
ts terrors and the air with all its 
ts; and everything with the imperish- 


nusic of his speech. And, first and 


iost, he remade 


man—recast hu- 
ty. People with all passions, people 


val magnificence, and of pro- 


Shakespeare’s power is boundless, in- 
prehensible. He was Hamlet, King 
Claudius, Ophelia, and Polonius in a 
le person. Othello and Iago, Brutus 
| Cassius, Romeo and Juliet, Falstaff 
Prince Hal, Shylock and Antonio, 


ttom and Titania and the whole fol- 


ing of merry and unhappy fools lived 
hin his breast. They are parts of his 

omable being. He himself was 
oised above them like a god-head, in- 


ie and unknown. There is nothing 


® to be seen of him except this great world, 


that world he is ever and every- 


ere present and mighty, and lives 


— in every man there lives, more or less 


; ‘2 consciousness, the desire for trans- 


oT eee 


rmation. We all have in us the possi- 

ties of all passions, all destinies, and 
ll forms of life. 
® ‘oreign to us. 


th 


Nothing human is 
If this were not so, we 


© could ; ° 

p Could not understand other people either 

mM: ie . 

‘De or in art. But heredity, education, 
and individual experience fertilize and 





Back 


develop but few of the thousands ot 
germs in us, while the rest decline and 
decay in us. Bourgeois lite is circum 
scribed and emotionally poverty stricken. 
It has made virtues out of its poverty and 
among these it somehow manages to get 
along. 

Ordinarily the average person ex 
periences only once in a lifetime the full 
bliss of love; once only the joy of free 


; 


dom: he hates once: once with deep griet 


he buries some beloved being; and in the 
end he himself dies, once. That is far 
too little for our inborn capacity for love, 
hate, joy, and suffering. We exercise 
daily in order to strengthen our muscles 
and limbs and keep them trom wither 
ing. But our emotional organs, which 
are also built for a lifetime of work, 
main unused, unexercised, and with time 
they lose their suppleness. 

And for all that, our emotional, men- 
tal, and even physical health depend on 


the undiminished functioning of these 


organs. We notice unmistakably how a | 


hearty laugh can release us, 
relieve us, or an outbreak of fury can 
save us. How often do we unconsciously 


vearn for an occasion for such outbreaks. 


On education, it 1s true, militates 


Its first commandment is: 
And thus 


against them. 
Thou shalt hide thy feelings 
we have the well-known dislocations, the 
modern disease of hysteria and, finally, 
the sterile mummery of which our lives 
are full. We have agreed upon a number 
of forms of expression for general use and 
to serve as social equipment. This equip- 
ment is so stiff and narrow that a natural 


gesture can hardly find room in it. We 


1d b | 
‘ leep sod 


English Agency, 


have a dozen or so cheap phrases for use | 


on all occasions. We have useful expres- | 


sions of sympathy, of pleasure, of dignity, 
and that stereotype grin of politeness. 
We ask our neighbors how they are, 
without waiting for an answer or, at 
least, without taking any serious interest 
in it. In correctly prescribed modulation, 
which might be set up in score and mani 
folded, we say that we are pleased to see 
them, when in reality we are quite 
indifferent if not definitely woe-begone. 

At weddings, christenings, funerals 
and festivals we make up of handshak- 
ing, bowing, eyebrow arching and grin- 
ning, a ghastly theater, whose emptiness 
of all emotion is frightful. 


As I am perfectly convinced that the 
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theater depends from first to last on the 
contact between the actor and the public, 
] believe that times to come will com- 
pletely revolutionize the theater. The 
chasm between Stage and auditorium 
will be spanned (it was only created for 


opera orchestra), the actor will be 


brought out of the pomp and glitter of 
and placed 


right in the midst of the public 


his superfluous peep-show 
as he 
was in the ancient theater and at the time 
of Shakespeare. And then the 


eaten old costumes will go, together with 


moth 


the very cestly and antiquated wealth of 


decoration. 


RK THE matter of such trappings the 
cinematograph beat us‘long ago. But in 
the naked, complete living, and fruitful 
union befween actors and spectators, be 
tween human being and human being, 
we shall have gained something incom 
parably exultant. To such a goal the 
cinematograph cannot follow us, for be- 
tween living people and the predestined 
and unchangeable shadows on the screen 
there cannot possibly take place that 
mystic act, to which the earthly world, 
just as the artistic replica, the theater, 
owes its life. 

Until that longed-for messiah makes 
his appearance we can only prepare the 
ground, rid it of the weeds of coarse 
bungling, and manure it for the anaemic 
literature with which we must in the 
meanwhile sustain theatrical life. For 
the moment, dramatic works from other 


centuries and foreign languages can be 


dug up and replanted in the theater of 
today. But for this purpose we need good 
gardeners who know the ground and its 
peculiarities and who can tell what will 
grow and thrive there and under what 
conditions. 

In children we find the clearest reflec- 
tion of the nature of actors. Their sus- 
cepubility is unexampled and the urge 
to give form to things, which is shown in 
their play, is untamable and truly crea- 
tive. They want to discover the world 
and create. They resist instinctively all 
efforts to teach them what they should 
think of the world; they do not want to 
be crammed with the experience of other 
people. Quick as lightning, they trans- 
form themselves into whatever they want 
to be. Their power of imagination is 
compelling. This sofa? A railway! The 
engine rattles, hisses, and whistles, and 
immediately somebody is looking de- 
lightedly through a carriage-window and 
watching the most charming landscape 
fly past. A very strict inspector looks at 
the tickets and the destination is reached; 
a porter pants under the weight of the 
cushion he is carrying into the hotel. The 
next chair is a motor-car silently racing 
along and the footstool is an airplane 
droning along through the seven heavens. 

What is all that? Acting. The ideal 
theater and excellent playing. In the play 
of children the rules of the theater can 
be studied most thoroughly; the decora- 
tions and property indicated with what- 
ever lies at hand and transformed by the 
sovereign power of imagination. And 
through it all the ever-present conscious- 





THE Re 


ness that the whole show 
play carried on with dea 
And now comes the dec: 
ing that calls for an aud 
who silently abandon th 


spirit of the game and 1 


i BELIEVE in the in 
theater. It is the happy r 
who secretly stick their c} 
pockets and bolt with 
playing to the end of thei: 
But histrionic art is at 
an escape from the con 
mery of life, for: The tas} 
is not to disguise but to 
only the actor who cannot 
utterly himself and disclos: 
of his being—who is worthy « 
wreath. The highest aim « 
is the truth; not the outward 
truth of the everyday wor 


deepest truth of the soul. 


At the present day we Ca 
and see across the ocean, but + 
ourselves and to our neighbor 
long as the path to the star: 


treads this way. By the light 


poet he descends into the chasi 


human soul—his own soul—t 
teriously transformed there and t 
with hands, eyes, and mouth 
wonders he finds there. 

He is the painter and the pict 


is the man at the very fringe o 


He stands just where reality ceases ; 


imagination begins and he stands 


both feet in both realms. 


I. -s a good thing to have money and the things that money can buy, but it is 
also a good thing to be qble to look back and know you haven't lost some of the 


things that money cannot buy. 


Bears for my sadness, bring me those, 


And for my grief perhaps a rose, 


-Meet Them Smiling 


—Georce Horace Lorimer. 


There is a sympathy of tears, 


And yet in brighter days and years 


Man still must be to man a brother. 














Yet life is never always grieving. 
Tears for my sadness, but your smiles There is a sympathy of joy, bi 
Are needed in the afterwhiles As well as grief, we must employ 
When stars come out and clouds are leaving. To make life lovely for each other. 
For many a smile has smiled and died Not only when they come in grief 
Because no other smile replied, Men need your love, men need belief, 
Has died, and thought itself mistaken; Some hurt to heal, some heart beguiling; 
And many a heart that would be glad But when the happy come to one ou 
Has wept because no heart it had With some new joy, new dream begun, g* Po 
To share its joy, in joy forsaken. I pray to God you meet them smiling! wears 
mode! 


} 


—Doveras Macvocu 
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“y Friend, the Banker 


page 11| 


re 

en right in regard to busi- 
incident proved that he 
ssil. I left him again con- 
| made forty per cent on 
first year! I had a good 
ashier. I went back to see 
him of my good fortune. 
e an eyelash. 


he advised. “It is not a 


chuckled at him, “I’m not 


to keep this, but I’m buying 


its’ all went back into addi- 
tificates. That went along for 
half. Then silence fell over 
as the picture titles say. I'd 


le bundle of stuff for a dime 


wore on, as time has a way 


nd I found myself facing this 


sain, on a different sort of deal. 
to ask him about buying a 

[ had a certain new house in 

| asked him about it. “No,” he 
“T believe the builder is asking too 


I'd buy an old house and fix it 


[| took his advice and didn’t buy the 
| had planned to take. But I won- 

red about old houses. They didn’t 
very much to me. 


ua 


\n old home should be in a good lo- 


he said. “Then you've got a 


ite foundation to work on.” 


Fin \LLY another opportunity came. 
\ rather good looking home on one of 
est streets, seemingly a bit high in 
For the first time in twelve years 

| banker’s eyes sparkled. 
“That's a good value,” he declared en- 
siastically. “I'd advise you to take it. 
don’t want it I'll take it myself.” 
six months I was offered five 
thousand dollars’ profit on that house! 
Then there was another incident—but 
the use of telling about it? For 
years | have gone my way, con- 
ous of bankers, discussing with 
riends” this old fellow’s eccentric- 
es, and holding myself a bit superior 
) ‘0 that type of individual. He was only 
52 poor fellow with a warped viewpoint, 
: and 


er 


1 total lack of sympathy with any 


modert 


1 aggressive business ideas. He 





didn’t count at all in the great commer 
cial COSMOS; he Was Just a money-hugger 


—a counter of coppers. 


And sO | continued to teel until the 
other day when I was sitting in my car 
at the curb and he walked by. He looked 
straight at me, his eyes a bit glassy and 


dull, then walked on. I noticed that his 
shoulders were a little more stooped than 
they had seemed before. His tigure was 
getting pathetically thin and scrawny. 
My first thought was that he appeared to 
be just like Scrooge. Well, that’s what 
he was. A counter of coppers. No won 
der people hated him, left him alone. 

Then came another thought, a most 
unusual one. It might have been 
prompted by the pathos in the old man’s 
appearance. Had he been a Scrooge? 
Had he done any harm to anybody? 
Hadn’t he, in fact, been trying all of his 
life to help people save their money and 
use it wisely ? Hadn’t he tried to help 
me? 

Why—and for the first time I realized 
the facts—he had given me good, sound 
advice every time I had asked him. He 
would have saved me ten years of es 
trangement from the coin of the realm. 
He would have saved me from waiting 
for fifteen years for most of the common 
luxuries folks are supposed to have. 

Other people—my real friends—had 
cheerfully advised me to do this and that, 
to go into business, to go into anything 
I had any idea of going into. They de 
claimed enthusiastically about that gold 
mine investment, | remember. They 
were my friends. 

By this time the bank cashier had come 
back. Apparently he had been on a little 
errand from the bank. As he approached 
I realized a genuine thrill of happiness 
in feeling that he was my friend, the most 
reliable friend I had. I hailed him and 
he stopped. Then he recognized me. 
For a moment we chatted. I handed him 
a cigar. He looked at it frankly. “I'm 
glad you're doing well. I had almost 


given up hope for you,” and he smiled. 


Darned if I don’t believe that old fel- 


» low is more pleased over my present small 


measure of prosperity than anybody else 
I know. He’s my friend. And how I 


wish I had realized this fact fifteen years 


ago! 
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Restaurants 


Home of Chicago Rotary Club 
for Fifteen Years 


totarians from many climes always 
make the New Hotel Sherman their 
home when in Chicago. Chicago 
Rotary Club Luncheons every 
dav at 12:15. You will find 


Rotary welcome here 


Tues- 


i real 


Ernest Byfield, Pres. Frank W. Bering, Man. Dir. 
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The Fine Art of Putting 


[Continued from page 25] 


It is dificult to turn over farther from 
that position. Sometimes I feel it neces- 
sary to add further insurance against the 
turn and in that case, I extend my left 
elbow until it points almost directly at the 


hole. 


Fox that point there is only one 
more thing to guard against. That hap- 
pens when the left forearm stiffens and 
refuses to give way to the stroke, forcing 
the left wrist to break abruptly, and the 
clubhead to rise quickly at or before im- 
pact. This cannot be protected by posi- 
tion, but one must remember to keep re- 


‘laxed so that an easy flowing motion is 


encouraged, 

This idea of hitting through the ball, 
which we all try to follow, is one of the 
most important things in the game, and 
a fair understanding of the motion 1s 
necessary for anyone who hopes to play 
even decent golf. Too many of us, even 
the better players, too frequently yield 
to the impulse to hit merely at the ball, 
especially when we are attempting to 
give it a particularly resounding thump. 
Hard hitting or tense hitting, strange to 
rather than assists a 


state, discourages 


relaxed follow-through. 

I think that perhaps it is in putting 
that this can be most easily seen. There 
are two kinds of mistakes that the player 
can make in his putting stroke; he can 
bother too much about keeping his club 
on the line and shove the ball along with- 
out stroking it, or he can grip his club 
too tightly and spank the ball too hur- 
riedly. 

In neither case has he swung his putter 
freely, controlling it up to the point of 
impact with the ball and thereafter per- 
To do 
this is what I mean by relaxing after the 


mitting it to take its own course. 
work has been done. It is not so much 
that the club needs to follow any par- 
ticular course after it strikes the ball. 
Actually nothing it does then can have 
the slightest effect upon the shot. But it 
is the idea of controlling the club after 
additional trouble 
does 


impact which causes 
before. “Hitting through the ball” 
not mean that there should be any actual 
effort after impact but merely that the 
club should not be halted or impeded 
until it has passed on and absorbed 


own momentum. 


Someone wants to know why it is that 


so many long putts finish short of 


CeM to be 


iy the aver 


hele. This certainly does 
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rather common failing ar 


age golfers. It can be caused. of 


: , COUrse 
by several different things. amon wl 
. . . : - eo? Nig; 
are inaccurate striking, faulty jy 
: ‘ § dgmer 
of the speed of the green, and oj 
é < Plain 


timidity. 
he putts which stop a few feet shall 


can very often be laid to the fact that th 

. . : — Ae 
player has misjudged the speed of m 
for it is quit 


lll lt 
PUI € pe Ssidie 


to strike the ball truly and y 


putting surface, 
; ell, and stil] 
leave it short of the hole. But I do not 

} y 


believe that this is the real reason for 


the considerable proportion of long puts 
which go only a little mor than hal 


the desired distance. 


he | Y OWN experience has been tha 
when I am consistently five or six feet 
short with the big putts, the fault is no 
in the stroke itself—that is, in the length 
of the back-swing, or the power of the 
stroke—but rather in the application of 
the blade of the putter to the bull, | 
mean, to be blunt about it, that | usually 
am striking the ball a bit above the cen 
ter—half-topping it, in a word. For itis 
painfully easy to top a putt, the smallest 
of the golfing shots, where a good player 
very rarely commits this crime with any 
of the other strokes. 


It might be said that the best cure for 
this is simply not to do it. But in order 
to provide something definite to work 
on I might suggest that the right forearm 
against the watch-pocket of the trousers 
“anchor” for the back 


makes a fine 


stroke, not actually immovable but very 
nearly so, as far as the body is concerned. 
Then, as the club is swung through, do 
not attempt to restrain either arm, but 
permit the momentum of the club t 
carry it through the ball toward the hdl, 


and let it swing both arms along with it 


Free, easy, and relaxed motion is @& 
sential to rhythm and no one can strike 
rhythmically even a two-foot putt if every 
muscle is as taut as a violin string. 


In putting, more than in any other de 
partment of the game, it is necessary @ 
encourage a relaxed action. In no de 
partment is it so easy to tighten up 4% 
when the merest tap will send the ball 


the required distance. 





